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AUL REVERE performed a 
great and lasting service to 


i his country when he took his 


famous midnight ride on 
the 18th of April, 1775. 
It remained unsung, if 
‘not unhonored, for 
eighty-eight years or un- 
-f til Longfellow, in 1863, 
“=. made it the text for his 
Landlord’s Tale in the 
Wayside Inn, clothing it 
o with all the matchless 

beauty and witchery of 
his imagination. Some one signing 
himself “Eb Stiles” had, to be sure, 
written a poem about 1795 which he 
called the “Story of the Battle of Con- 
cord and Lexington, and Revere’s 
Ride Twenty Years Ago,’ and in 
which he said: 


“He spared neither horse, nor whip, nor 
spur, 

As he galloped through mud and mire; 
He thought of naught but liberty, 

And the lanterns that hung from the 

spire.” 
But Stiles did nothing else in a liter- 
ary way to perpetuate his name, and he 
failed to find a publisher capable of 
rescuing his poem from obscurity. 

It is to Longfellow’s simple and 
tuneful ballad that most persons un- 
doubtedly owe their knowledge of the 
fact that a man of the name of Revere 
really did something on the eve of the 
historic skirmish at Lexington which 
is worth remembering.* Indeed the 

(*Bancroft mentions the incident of Re- 
vere’s ride in the edition of his history pub- 
lished in 1858; Hildreth says the alarm had 
been given, without mentioning Revere’s 


name; Palfrev, whose History of New Eng- 
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land is brought down to the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, says: “They [the British] were 
watched and, by signals before agreed upon, 
the movement was made known to the peo- 
ple on the other side.” He does not allude 
to Revere.) 
true character of Revere’s services, 
both on the occasion of this particular 
ride, and during the period preceding, 
has been a matter of comparatively 
recent recognition, and from the maj- 
esty of the closing lines of the poem: 
“For, borne on the night-wind of the past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 
In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The_hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 
And the midnight message of Paul Revere.” 
it might seem that we are indebted to 
Longfellow for some instinctive ap- 
preciation of the historic significance 
of the episode, independent of its poet- 
ic value. 

But poetry and history sometimes 
become sadly enmeshed, and the lan- 
guage in which such a combination is 


clothed often remains fixed and is fin- 
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ally accepted as a record of fact. I: 
is one of the missions of poetry and fic- 
tion to give glimpses of things in the 
intellectual and physical worlds and 
an insight into the beginnings of great 
movements in history which vast num- 
bers of people would get in no other 
way. It ought not, therefore, to be 
improper or impertinent to inquire 
whether the poet and romancist, in so 
far as they deal with historic events 
and personages and with matters of 
verifiable record, might not find it pos- 
sible to hew with greater fidelity, 
sometimes, to truth, without in any 
degree detracting from the poetic qual- 
ity or interfering seriously with that 
license whose exercise may be essen- 
tial to artistic literary expression. Such 
an inquiry is suggested in the common 
tendency of historical narrative to 
draw upon poetry for embellishment 
ard for the stimulation of a certain 
human interest in a story which other- 
wise might possibly make dull reading. 
how thousands of 
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schoolboys who have declaimed the 
stirring lines of Longfellow’s descrip- 
tion of Paul Revere’s ride, and upon 
how many thousands, too, of their el- 
ders, has the picture drawn by the 
poet left its indelible impression ? 
Certainly it is the sum and substance 
of all their knowledge of the subject 
to hundreds of visitors, who, every 
summer, wander through those old, 
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challenged, it Leing urged that Revere’s own 
allusion to the North church steeple proba- 
bly referred to another North Church, lo- 
cated at that time elsewhere in the vicinity. 
This allegation was met and exhaustively 
examined by William W. Wheildon, and 
his view, which is in accordance with the 
tradition in favor of Christ Church, is now 
generally accepted. Another claim brought 
forward at about the same time, to the effect 
that Revere’s friend, whom he selected to 
display the signals, was one John Pulling, 





WHERE PAUL REVERE WAITED FOR THE SIGNAL 


narrow streets of the North End of 
Boston, and gaze with reverence upon 
the graceful spire of Christ church. 
The stone tablet, placed in the wall of 
the tower by order of the city govern- 
ment in 1878,* tells them that: 


THE SIGNAL LANTERNS OF 
PAUL REVERE 
DISPLAYED IN THE STEEPLE OF 
THIS CHURCH 
APRIL 18, 1775, 

WARNED THE COUNTRY OF THE 
MARCH OF THE BRITISH TROOPS 
TO LEXINGTON AND CONCORD. 


(*The proposition for the placing of this 
tablet, when brought forward in the Boston 
city government, precipitated a lively con- 
troversy, the echoes of which have not yet 
entirely died away. The right of Christ 
Church to the honor in question was stoutly 


likewise deserves to be rejected. Revere 
has not left us the name of this friend, but 
a mass of traditionary evidence supports the 
belief that he was Robert Newman, the 
sexton of the church. Many of the parish- 
ioners were loyal to their Church of Eng- 
iand instincts and adhered to the King’s 
cause, but Newman was a consistent and 
fervent American patriot.) 

And from the summit of Copp’s 
Hill, in the ancient burial ground 
nearby, surrounded by tombstones 
marked by indentations which the 
guide books say were caused by Rev- 
olutionary bullets, one may look across 
the mouth of the Charles, opening just 
at the foot of the height into the har- 


bor, and—shutting out from present, 


view the ugly grain elevators, the 
black coal wharves, the masts of the 
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ships, and Charlestown’s brick walls 
beyond—try to conjure up the vision 
of the poet’s fancy: the stout-hearted 
messenger of the Revolution ferried 
across the stream under the shadow 
of the forbidding man-of-war Somer- 
set, his safe landing on the opposite 
shore, his impatient and fretful slap- 
ping of his 
horse’s side as 
he stands boot- 
ed and spurred, 
and strains his 
eyes for a 
glimpse of the 
signal rays from 
the steeple of 
the old church ; 
then the ride 
out through the 
villages and 
farms of Mid- 
dlesex until, in 
the lines of the 
poet,— 

“It was two by the 

village clock, 

When he came to 


the bridge in 
Concord town.” 


It is apity to 
mar this work 
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truth is not the only thing which, 
crushed to earth, will rise again. The 
impression, however, is yet more gen- 
eral that the signal lanterns were 
placed in the North Church steeple 
for Revere’s benefit, and that he waited 
on the Charlestown shore for the mes- 
sage they were to convey before he 
was able to start 
on his journey. 
The facts are 
that Revere had 
all the 
information be- 
fore he left Bos- 
ton, and that 
the lights were 
hung out at his 
instance 
warning to 
others, who 
might know by 
them the ne- 
cessity of arous- 
ing the country 
in the event of 
his capture 
while being 


desired 


aS a 


rowed across 

the river.* 
(*These_ ac- 

counts of the hang- 


“te GS th ing of the lan- 

/ terns, those writ- 
homely daubs INTERIOR OF THE BELFRY OF CHRIST CHURCH ten both before 
of fact; yet a and since Long- 
faithful limning of the scene, as it was__ fellow’s poem was published, are, most 


really enacted, would necessitate some 
retouching. But it ought not to be 
difficult to do this without in any es- 
sential respect spoiling the liveliness 
or romantic spirit of the picture. To 
be sure, the statement that Revere 
reached Concord was long ago shown 
to have been incorrect; but its persist- 
ent virility only goes to prove that 


of them, curiously inaccurate. John Stet- 
son Barry in lis History of Massachusetts, 
( p.509) published in 1856, makes an allusion to 
Revere, saying “a lantern was displayed by 
Paul Revere in the upper window of the 
tower of the North Church in Boston,” and 
George Lowell Austin in his His.ory of Mas- 
sachusetts (p. 300) published twenty years lat- 
er,copies Barry’s statement. Even John Fiske, 
usually as accurate in detail as he is safe in 
his generalizations, did not take Revere’s 














VIEW OF CHARLESTOWN FROM THE BELFRY OF CHRIST CHURCH * 


narrative as his authority, else he would 
hardly have said (The American Revolu- 
tion, Vol. I, p. 121): “Crossing the broad 
river in a little boat, under the very guns 
of the Somerset man-of-war, and waiting on 
the farther bank until he learned, from a 
lantern suspended in the belfry of the North 
Church, which way the troops had gone, 
Revere took horse,” etc. 

The looseness with which Lossing allowed 
himself to write is nowhere more apparent 
than in his allusions to this historic episode. 
In his Pictorial Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion he says (Vol. I, p. 523): “Paul Revere 
and William Dawes had just rowed across 
the river to Charlestown with a message 
from Warren to ‘Hancock and Adams at 
Lexington.” Dawes, of course, did not ac- 
company Revere, and Lossing, in Our Coun- 
try, p. 775, corrects himself in this respect, 
but still serenely careless of statement, 
says :—‘‘William Dawes had gone over the 
Neck to Roxbury on horseback, with a mes- 
sage from Warren to Hancock and Adams, 
and Warren and Revere were at Charles- 
town awaiting developments of events.” 
Such a statement can be reconciled with 
itself only upon supposition that Warren, 


after despatching Dawes, went over to 
Charlestown and there joined Revere,—a 
supposition purely gratuitous. Lossing not 
unnaturally also follows the other writers in 
giving the impression that Revere engaged 
a friend “to give him a timely signal” from 
the North Church, when as a matter of fact, 
Revere personally had no use for such a 
a signal.) 

It so happens that for the ac- 
count of the events of that night we 
have the highest possible authority. 
Revere himself was not so modest and 
self-effacing as to fall short of appre- 
ciating, at something like its true 
value, the importance of his services to 
the cause of liberty on the 18th of 
April, 1775, and posterity fortunately 
has a circumspect and detailed narra- 
tive of his movements on that occa- 
sion, written down by himself. One 
must not, indeed, forget that the real 
worth of personal reminiscences, as 
authority for history, is frequently a 
matter of doubt and that inaccurate 


* We are indebted to Mr. Will C. Eddy, of the Mystic Camera Club, for many of the photographs 


used to illustrate this article. 
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THE NEWMAN HOUSE. HOME OF THE SEXTON 
WHO DISPLAYED THE SIGNAL LANTERNS 


statements, due to a treacherous mem- 
ory or a faulty perspective, are com- 
mon occurrences in autobiography, 
3ut when there is no indisputable and 
unprejudiced record which can be cit- 
ed to controvert an 
autobiographical nar- 
ration and when there 
is no reason to doubt 
the truthful purpose 
of the author, such an 
account is entitled to 
stand and does stand, 
as an authority out- 
ranking all others. 
Revere’s own story 
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refuted, and one cannot turn its pages 
in the publications of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, to whose 
secretary, Dr. Jeremy Belknap, it was 
written in the form of a letter, over a 
century ago, without a conscious feel- 
ing that here indeed is a document 
from the historic past which will pre- 
serve a patriot’s fame from the icono- 
clasm of the modern investigator, even 
though it may itself make a little icon- 
oclastic havoc among poets and his- 
torians.* 

(*In preparing this Revere un- 
doubtedly refreshed his memory of inci- 
dents which happened so many years previ- 
ous, from an account written by him, sup- 


posedly about 1783, and which was found 
among his papers. 


letter 


This in turn was based 
upon other memoranda, so that the letter 
to Dr. Belknap does not stand alone. The 
earlier accounts may be found in Goss’s 
Life of Revere, the originals being in the 
possession of the family of the late John 
Revere of Canton, Mass.) 

Boston was in a ferment, during the 


winter of 1774-75. The long series of 
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of his midnight ride, 
though written after 
a lapse of twenty 
years, has this qual- 


ity. None of its as- 
sertions in all the 


warfare of antiquari- 
ans and pamphleteers 
has been successfully 
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GENERAL GAGE’S HEADQUARTERS 


erievances endured from the mother 
country had led to the adoption of the 
Suffolk Resolves* in September. In 
(*The spirit of the Suffolk Resolves is set 
forth clearly :n these two of its numerous 
declarations: “That the late Acts of the 
sritish Parliament for blocking up of 
the harbor of Boston, and for altering the 
established form of government in_ this 
colony, and for screening the most flagitious 
violators of the laws of 
the province from a legal 
trial, are gross infrac- 
tions of those rights to 
which we are justly en- 
titled by the laws of na- 
ture, the British Consti- 
tution, and the charter 
of the province;” and 
“That no obedience is 
due from this province 
to either or any part of 
the Acts above men- 
tioned; but that they, be 
rejected as the attempts 
of a wicked Administra- 
tion to.enslave Ameri- 
ca.” The full text of the 
Resolves is printed in 
Warren’s Life by Froth- 
ingham, pp. 530-531.) 


October the Provincial Congress was 
organized, with Hancock as president; 
a protest was sent to the royal gover- 
nor remonstrating against his hostile 
attitude and a committee of public 
safety was provided for. In February 
this committee was named, delegates 
were selected for the next Continental 
Congress, and provision was made for 
the establishment of the militia. Ef- 
forts were then made by the royal gov- 
ernor to seize the military stores of the 
patriots and to disband the militia, but 
they proved futile, and the fire of op- 
position to the indignities heaped upon 
the people by the crown was kept alive 
by secret organizations. ‘Sons of 
Liberty” met in clubs and caucuses, 
the group which gathered at the Green 
Dragon Tavern becoming the most 
famous. They were mostly young ar- 
tisans and mechanics from the ranks 
of the people, who in the rapid succes- 
sion of events were becoming more 
and more restive under the British 
yoke. No spirit among them chafed 
more impatiently or was more active in 
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THE OCHTERLONY HOUSE 


taking advantage of each opportunity 
that offered to antagonize the plans of 
the royal emissaries than Paul Revere, 
aged forty, silversmith and engraver 
on copper of famous caricatures. With- 
in the twelvemonth he had ridden hun- 
dreds of miles on horseback, as the 
trusted messenger of the plotters 
against the peace of King George, 
making four trips to New York and 
Philadelphia and one to Portsmouth. 

In the early months of 1775, Revere 
was one of a band of thirty who form- 
ed themselves into a committee to 
watch the movements of the British 
soldiers and the Tories in Boston. In 
parties of two and two, taking turns, 


* The“‘Ochterlony house’ is still standing, though 
the front wall has apparently been rebuilt, at the 
corner of North and North Centre Streets, Boston. 
The Ochterlonys were royalists, but a tradition ex- 
ists in the Revere family that one fair member of 
the household was in sympathy with the rebel 
plans, and that one of Revere’s friends, while the 
party was on their way to the boat on the night of 
April 18, 1775, stopped in front of this house and 
gave a signal. An upper window was raised and 
presently, after a hurried conversation in whispers, 
a woolen undergarment was thrown out. This was 
the petticoat used to muffle the oars of Revere’s 
boat while he was being rowed across to Charles- 
town. The story was told by Drake in his history 
of Middlesex County, and John Revere, a grandson 
of Paul, in a letter written in 1876 said that it was 
authentic. This picture is from a photograph, re- 
produced by permission of W. H. Halliday. 
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they patrolled the streets all night. 
Finally, at midnight of Saturday, the 
15th of April, the vigilance of these 
self-appointed patrolmen was reward- 
ed. It became apparent then that 
something unusual was suddenly 
transpiring in the British camp. “The 
boats belonging to the transports were 
all launched,” says Revere in his nar- 
rative, “and carried under the sterns 
of the men-of-war. (They had been 
previously hauled up and repaired.) 
We likewise found that the grenadiers 
and light infantry were all taken off 
duty. From these movements we ex- 
pected something was to be trans- 
acted.” The following day, Sunday, 
the 16th, Dr. Warren despatched Re- 
vere to Lexington with a message to 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams. 
This ride of the 16th has never re- 
ceived much attention. It is not famed 
in song and story and Revere himself 
alludes to it only incidentally. He 
probably made the journey in the day- 





‘*HE CROSSED THE BRIDGE INTO MEDFORD TOWN.” 

















Reproduced from an old photograph. 


MEDFORD SQUARE 


time, jogging out and back unnoticed 
and not anxious to advertise the pur- 
pose of his errand with noise and pub- 
licity. Yet there cannot be much 
doubt that, in its relation to the por- 
tentous events which followed three 
days later, it was at least of as great 
importance as: the more spectacular 
“midnight ride’ of the 18th. The 
movements of the British on the night 
of the 15th aroused the suspicion of 
the patriots, of whom Warren was 
chief, who had remained in Boston. 
They meant to him one thing,—an in- 
tention to send forth very soon an ex- 
pedition of some sort. The most plaus- 
ible conjecture as to its object, even 
had there been no direct information 
on the subject, suggested the capture 
of Hancock and Adams at Lexington, 
or the seizure of the military stores at 
Concord, or both. 

The two patriot leaders, upon whose 
heads a price was fixed, were in daily 


attendance upon the sessions of the 
Provincial Congress at Concord but 
they lodged nightly in the neighboring 
town of Lexington at the house of the 
Rev. Jonas Clarke, whose wife was a 
niece of Hancock. It was of the ut- 
most importance that they and the 
Congress be kept fully informed of 
what was transpiring in Boston. But 
when Revere called on Hancock and 
Adams in Lexington, on Sunday, he 
found that Congress had adjourned the 
day before to the 15th of May, in ig- 
norance, of course, of the immediate 
plans of the British. It had not done 
so, however, without recognizing “the 
great uncertainty of the present times, 
and that important unforseen events 
may take place, from whence it may be 
absolutely necessary that this Congress 
should meet sooner than the day afore- 
said.”* The delegates indeed had 

(*Journal of the Second Provincial Con- 


gress, p. 146.) 
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scarcely dispersed before the news 
brought by Revere aroused such ap- 
prehension that the committee which 
had been authorized to call the conven- 
tion together again met, and on Tues- 
day, the 18th, ordered the delegates to 
re-assemble on the 22nd at Watertown. 

Meantime, the committees of safety 
and supplies had continued their ses- 
sions at Concord. Friday, the 14th, it 
had been voted: 
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artillery company, to join the army when 
raised, they to have no pay until they join 
the army; and also that an instructor for the 
use of the cannon be appointed, to be put di- 
rectly in pay.” 


It was also voted: 


“That the four six pounders be transport- 
ed to Groton, and put under the care of Col. 
Prescott.” 

“That two seven inch brass mortars be 
transported to Acton.”’* 


(*Journal, ». 515.) 





THE CRADDOCK HOUSE, MEDFORD 


“That the cannon now in the town of 
Concord, be iramediately disposed of within 
said town, as the committee of supplies may 
direct.’’* 


(*Journal of Committees of Safety and 
Supplies; p. 514. 

Monday, the 17th, however, with 
John Hancock—to whom Revere had 
brought on Sunday information of the 
preparations being made in Boston for 
the expedition of the British—the com- 
mittees on safety and supplies, sitting 
jointly, voted: 

“That twofcur pounders, now at Concord, 


be mounted by the committee of supplies, 
and that Col. Barrett be desired to raise an 


On the 18th, the committees contin- 
ued their preparations in anticipation 
of the descent of the British upon the 
stores which had been collected. Nu- 
merous votes were passed, providing 
for a thorough distribution of the 
stock of provisions and ammunition 
on hand; a few of these may be cited 
to tell the graphic story: 

“Voted, That all the ammunition be depos- 
ited in nine different towns in this province; 
that Worcester be one of them; that Lan- 
caster be one, (N. B. Col. Whitcomb is 
there); that Concord be one: and, that 


Groton, Stoughtonham, Stow, Mendon, 
Leicester and Sudbury, be the others. 
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Voted, That part of the provisions be re- 
moved from Concord, viz: 50 barrels of 
beef, from thence to Sudbury, with Deacon 
Plympton; 100 barrels of flour, of which 
what is in the malt house in Concord be 
part; 20 casks of rice; 15 hogsheads of 
molasses; 10 hegsheads of rum; 500 candles 

Voted, That the vote of the fourteenth 
instant, relating to the powder being re- 
moved from Leicester to Concord, be recon- 
sidered, and that the clerk be directed to 
write to Col. Barrett, accordingly, and to 
desire he would not proceed in making it up 
in cartridges. 

a a x * 

Voted, That the musket ball under the 
care of Col. Barrett, be buried under ground, 
in some safe place, that he be desired to do 
it, and to let the commissary only be in- 
formed thereof. 

Voted, Tha: the spades, pick-axes, bill- 
hooks, shovels, axes, hatchets, crows, and 
wheelbarrows, now at Concord, be divided, 
and one third remain in Concord. one third 
at Sudbury, and one third at Stow. 

* 1 “ x 

Voted, That two medicinal chests still re- 
main at Concord, at two different parts of 
the town; six do. at Groton, Mendon, and 
Stow, two in each town, and in different 
places; two ditto in Worcester, one in each 
part of the town: and, two in Lancaster, 
ditto; that sixteen hundred yards of Rus- 


sia linen be deposited in seven parts, with 
the doctor’s chests; that the eleven hundred 
tents be deposited in equal parts in Worces- 
ter, Lancaster, Groton, Stow, Mendon, 
Leicester, and Sudbury.’’* 

(*Journal, pp. 516-517.) 

The transporting of the six pound- 
ers to Groton and the brass mortars to 
Acton carried an inference and a mes- 
sage of its own. It helps to account 
for the presence at the fight at Con- 
cord Bridge, on the 19th, of the min- 
ute men, from these and other towns, 
who could not readily have covered 
the distance within so short a time, 
had their information been due solely 
to Revere’s alarm of the night before. 
But that the blow might be expected 
at almost any moment, Revere’s tid- 
ings, brought on Sunday, made quickly 
apparent to the committees in session 
at Concord on Monday, two days be- 
fore it fell. 

No one in Boston knew better than 
Revere what the plans of the British 
were on the night of the 18th of April. 
He was in the thick of everything that 
was transpiring. “On Tuesday even- 


ing, the 18th,” he writes, “it was ob- 
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served that a number of soldiers were 
marching toward the bottom of the 
Common,” which meant that they 
were to be transported across the river 
to Charlestown or Cambridge, instead 
of making the long march around by 
way of Boston Neck. He continues: 


“About ten o’clock, Dr. Warren sent in 
great haste for me, and begged that I would 
immediately set off for Lexington, where 
Messrs. Hancock and Adams were, and ac- 
quaint them of the movement, and that it 
was thought they were the objects. When 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 





two friends rowed me across Charles River 
a little to the eastward where the Somerset 
man-of-war lay. It was then young flood, 
the ship was winding, and the moon 
rising. They landed me on the Charles- 
town side. When I got into town, I met 
Colonel! Conant and several others; they 
said they had seen our signals. I told them 
what was acting, and went to get me a 
horse; I got a horse of Deacon Larkin.” 
Revere thus makes it quite plain 
that the signals were agreed upon for 
the benefit of the waiting patriots on 


the Charlestown shore, who when they 
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I got to Dr. Warren’s house, I found he had 
sent an express by land to Lexington—a Mr. 
William Dawes. The Sunday before, by 
desire of Dr. Warren, I had been to Lexing- 
ton, to Messrs. Hancock and Adams, who 
were at the Rev. Mr. Clark’s. I returned 
at night through Charlestown; there I 
agreed with « Colonel Conant and some 
other gentlemen, that if the British went out 
by water, we would show two lanthorns in 
the North Church steeple; and if by land, 
one as a signal; for we were apprehensive it 
would be difficult to cross the Charles River, 
or get over Boston Neck. I left Dr. War- 
ren, called upon a friend, and desired him 
to make the signals. I then went home, 
took my boots and surtout, went to the 
north part of the town, where I kept a boat; 





should see the light or lights, might be 
trusted to carry the news to Lexington 
and Concord in the event of no one be- 
ing able to cross the river or get 
through the British lines by the land 
route over Boston Neck. From the spot 
where Revere landed on the Charles- 
town shore, the steeple of Christ 
church was plainly visible, yet he does 
not mention seeing the signals, though 
taking pains to record that others had 
seen them. Certainly curiosity could 
have been his only motive for looking 
for the lights in any event. Had Re- 
vere and Dawes both been captured or 
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THE MERRIAM HOUSE, LEXINGTON 


otherwise prevented from starting on 
their journeys, the signal lanterns were 
to tell their story just the same, and it 
is fair to assume that some other rider 
would then have carried the news out 
through the Middlesex villages to 
Hancock and Adams. But to say this 
is not to detract from the value of the 
services rendered by Revere and 
Dawes. It so happened that the three- 
fold safeguard taken to insure the 
alarming of the country was not, in 
the event, necessary. All three served 
their purpose and any one without the 
others might have served, but as a 
matter of fact.all three succeeded. To 
Revere must be awarded the posses- 
sion of the foresight 
which suggested and ar- 
ranged for the display of 
the signal lights ; and to 
Dr. Warren, after hav- 
ing despatched Dawes 
with the important news, 
belongs the credit for 
providing against the 
contingency of his cap- 
ture by sending Revere 
on the same errand by a 
different route. Each of 
the actors in this little 
curtain-raising perform- 





ance, preceding 
the first act in 
the great drama 
of the Revolution 
to be played next 
day on Lexing- 
ton Green and at 
Concord Bridge, 
executed his part 
well, with cour- 
age, skill, intelli- 
gence and patri- 
otism. 

And in view of all these facts, for 
which Revere himself is our chief 
authority, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Longfellow drew liber- 
ally from his imagination, when he 
wrote the lines: 

“Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 

On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 
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He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lama in the belfry burns!” 
Revere’s story is to the effect that as 
soon as he could procure a horse, he 
started upon his journey, without fur- 
ther delay. ‘While the horse was pre- 
paring,’ he says, “Richard Devens, 
Esq., who was one of the Committee 
of Safety, came to me, and tol@ me 
that he came down the road from Lex- 
ington, after sundown, that evening; 
that he met ten British officers, all well 
mounted and armed, going up the 
road. I set off upon a very good 
horse; it was then about 11 o’clock, 
and very pleasant.” He had not gone 
far, when he discovered just ahead of 
him two British soldiers, but he turned 
quickly about, and, though pursued, 
made good his escape, passing through 
Medford and up to Menotomy, now 
Arlington. “In Medford,” he records, 
“T awaked the captain of the minute 
men; and after that, I alarmed almost 
every house, till I got to Lexington.” 
This quite agrees with the stirring 
description of the poet: 
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“A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the 
dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a 
spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and 
fleet: 

That was all! And yet, through the gloom 
and the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that night.” 


Revere aroused Hancock and Ad- 
ams at the Rev. Jonas Clarke’s house 
in Lexington.* No one has told the 


(*Among the depositions of the survivors 
of the Battle ot Lexington, printed in Phin- 
ney’s history of the fight, published in 1825, 
is one signed by William Munroe, an or- 
derly sergeant in Capt. Parker’s company 
of minute-men. Munroe says he learned 
early in the evening of the 18th that Brit- 
ish officers had been seen on the road from 
Boston. “I supposed,” he continues, ‘they 
had some design upon Hancock and Adams, 
who were at the house of the Rev. Mr. 
Clark,and immediately assembled a guard of 
eight men, with their arms, to guard the 
house. About midnight, Col. Paul Revere 
rode up and requested admittance. I told 
him the family had just retired, and had 
requested, that they might not be disturbed 
by any noise about the house. ‘Noise!’ said 
he, ‘you'll have noise enough before long. 
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The regulars are coming out.’ We then 
permitted him to pass.” p. 33. 

Dorothy Quincy, Hancock’s betrothed, 
whom he married the following autumn, 
was also in the house.) 


story of what occurred after that bet- 
ter than Revere himself: 


“After I had been there about half an hour, 
Mr. Dawes came; we refreshed ourselves, 
and set off for Concord, to secure the stores, 
&c., there. We were overtaken by a young 
Dr. Prescott, whom we found to be a high 
Sen of Liberty. I told them of the ten 


in nearly the same situation as those officers 
were, near Charlestown. I called for the 
Doctor and Mr. Dawes to come up; in an 
instant I was surrounded by four ;—they 
had placed themselves in a straight road, 
that inclined each way; they had taken 
down a pair of bars on the north 
side of the road, and two of them were 
under a tree in the pasture. The Doctor 
being foremost, he came up; and we tried to 
get past them; but they being armed with 
pistols and swords, they forced us into the 
pasture; the Doctor jumped his horse over 
a low stone wall, and got to Concord. 





CONCORD SQUARE 


officers that Mr. Devens met, and that it 
was probable we might be stopped before 
we got to Concord; for I supposed that after 
that night, they divided themselves, and 
that two of them had fixed themselves in 
such passages as were most likely to stop 
any intelligence going to Concord. I like- 
wise mentionei that we had better alarm all 
the inhabitants tili we got to Concord; the 
young Doctor much approved of it, and said 
he would stop with either of us, for the peo- 
ple between that and Concord knew him, 
and would give the more credit to what we 
said. We ha got nearly half way; Mr. 
Dawes and the Doctor stopped to alarm 
the people of a house; I was about one 
hundred yards ahead, when I saw two men, 


“IT observed a wood at a small distance, and 
made for that. When I got there, out start- 
ed six officers, on horseback, and ordered me 
to dismount ;—one of them, who appeared to 
have the command, examined me, where I 
came from, and what my name was? I told 
him. He asked me if I was an express? I 
answered in the affirmative. He demanded 
what time I jeft Boston? I told him; and 
added, that their troops had _ catched 
aground in passing the river, and that there 
would be five hundred Americans there in 
a short time, for I had alarmed the country 
all the way wp.* 

(*Lossing, in Our Country, p.777, says :— 
“Revere and his fellow prisoners were 
closely questioned concerning Hancock and 








Adams, but gave evasive answers.” This is 
another of Lossing’s wholly gratuitous state- 
ments, there being no authority for saying 
that questions were asked concerning Han- 
cock and Adams, while from Revere’s ac- 
count of the colloquy he appears to have 
been exceedingly frank in his replies to the 
British officers. Lossing made the mistake 
of supposing that the story would read bet- 
ter by crediting Revere with displaying a 
certain amount of Yankee shrewdness in 
attempting to deceive his captors. With a 
pistol to his head, it is quite likely Revere 
thought discretion the better part of valor; 
if such a suggestion be unjust, then it may 
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about one mile, the Major rode up to the 
officer that was leading me and told him to 
give me to the Sergeant. As soon as he 
took me, the Major ordered him, if I at- 
tempted to run, or anybody insulted them, 
to blow my brains out. We rode till we got 
near Lexington meeting-house, when the 
militia fired a volley of guns, which ap- 
peared to alarm them very much.” 

So much so, in short, that the major 
ordered the sergeant to take Revere’s 
horse from him, and the officers rode 
quickly off together leaving their pris- 


oner free. It was then about two 





WHERE PAUL REVERE WAS CAPTURED 


surely be said that his remarkable candor 
in truth-telling is a tribute at once to his 
courage and audacity. In either view, he 
was anything but evasive.) 

“He immediately rode towards those who 
stopped us, when all five of them came 
down upon a full gallop; one of them, whom 
I afterwards found to be a Major Mitchell, 
of the 5th Regiment, clapped his pistol to 
my head, called me by name, and told me 
he was going to ask me some questions, and 
if I did not give him true answers he would 
blow my brains out. He then asked me 
similar questions to those above. He then 
ordered me to mount my horse, after search- 
ing me for arms. He then ordered them 
to advarice and to lead me in front. When 
we got to the road, they turned down 
towards Lexington. When we had got 


o'clock in the morning, and Revere 
went across lots, returning to the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke’s house, where upon nar- 
rating his adventures to Hancock and 
Adams, it was decided that they ought 
to retire to a safer place. Revere went 
with them toward Woburn, where they 
found lodging, Dorothy Quincy and 
young Mr. Lowell, Hancock’s clerk, 


accompanying them. There Revere 


left them, and with Lowell returned to 
Lexington “to find what was going 
on.” Great things, indeed, fraught 
with momentous consequences were 
“going on” when Revere and his com- 


panion reached the village green. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE BILL PRESENTED BY PAUL REVERE FOR HIS SERVICES AS MESSENGER 


The 19th of April had dawned. It was 
daylight and messengers were hurry- 
ing through the town with the news 
that the British troops were coming up 
the road from Cambridge. 

“Mr. Lowell,” writes Revere, “asked me 
to go to the tavern with him, to get a trunk 
of papers belonging to Mr. Hancock. We 
went up chamber, and while we were get- 
ting the trunk, we saw the British very near, 
upon a full march. We hurried towards 
Mr. Clark’s house. In our way, we passed 
through the militia. They were about fifty. 
When we had got about one hundred yards 
from the meeting-house, the British troops 


appeared on both sides of the meeting-house. 


They made a short halt; when I saw and 
heard a gun fired, which appeared to be a 
pistol. Then i could distinguish two guns, 
and then a continued roar of musketry; 
when we made off with the trunk.” 

This was the “Battle of Lexington” 
—fifty men exchanging a few volleys 
of musketry with eight hundred of the 
King’s disciplined troops, who then 
marched on to Concord, only to find, 
after a bloody encounter, that the most 
valuable of the stores they had come 


to seize or destroy, had, thanks to the 
timely warning of Paul Revere three 
days before, been already removed to 
places of safety. 

On the day following these events, 
Revere was permanently engaged by 
Dr. Warren, president of the Commit- 
tee of Safety, “as a messenger to do 
the outdoors business for that commit- 
tee.” * It would be a mistaken idea 

(*Revere’s narrative.) 


for any one to cherish that Revere 
was willing to tender these ser- 
vices without expectation of some- 
thing more substantial in the way of 
reward than the mere satisfaction of 
having performed patriotic duty. 
There was much self-sacrifice on the 
part of the Revolutionary patriots, 
whose only remuneration was ingrati- 
tude from their countrymen, but the 
men whom history holds as heroes 
were by no means lacking, neverthe- 
less, in that quality of thrift which 
holds even, patriotic service to have a 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE RECORD FOR THE APPROPRIATION MADE TO COVER PAUL REVERE'S BILL 


commercial value which the state 
should recognize. Revere, at this 
period, was prospering fairly well in 
his business, and he doubtless felt that 
he was not called upon to neglect it for 
the public service without some finan- 
cial recompense. That his employers 
took the same view of the case one may 
feel assured, from the promptness with 
which his bill was approved by the 
legislative body and the executive 
council. That the authorities thought 
Revere disposed to place too high a 
valuation upon his services is equally 
evident, for they reduced his charge 
for riding as a messenger from the 
amount asked, five shillings a day, to 
four shillings. This bill, a fac-simile 
of which is produced for the first time, 
is carefully preserved among the Rev- 
olutionary archives at the State House 
in Boston.* The paper is faded with 
(*Mass. Archives Vol. 164 p 3.) 
time, but the handwriting of Revere 


and the endorsement on the back with 
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the signatures of James Otis, Samuel 
Adams, John Adams and other mem- 
bers of the council in approval, stands 
The bill, with 
the council’s comments, is as follows: 
1775. The Colony of Massachu- 

setts Bay to Paul Revere, 

Dr. 

To riding for the Committee 

of Saiety from April 21 

1775 to May 7th, 17 Days 


out clear and distinct. 


SE OE aa ae 450 
To my expenses for self & 
horse during that time .... 2 16 0 


May 6th To keeping two Colony 

Horses 10 Day at 1/ pr 

Sad can eect basal sores I 00 0 
Aug. 2d, To Printing 1000 impres- 

sions at 6/ pr Hundd, Sol- 

Gers NGS. ow. sie cs aes 300 oO 


Errors Excepted........£11 1 0 
Paut REVERE. 
N. B. ye Government does not charge ye 
charges of Impressions for ye Money emit- 
ting for other Uses than ye Army. 
reduced his Labour to 4/ per Day. 
The comments of the council upon 


the original bill, as made out by Re- 
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PAUL REVERE’S HOME AT CANTON 


vere, show the care with which the 
expenditures were guarded. Revere 
evidently did not designate the pur- 
pose for which the “impressions” 
printed by him and charged up to the 
colony was intended, so a memoran- 
dum was made at the bottom of the 
bill calling attention to the fact that 
only the printing of money for the use 
of the army would be paid for. Doubt- 
less inquiry developed that Revere’s 
charge was in accordance with this 
understanding, though he had _ ne- 
glected to indicate it in the 
item in question, and the 
explanatory words, “Sol- 
diers Notes,” were after- 
ward added. 

The record of the appro- 
priation made to cover the 
bill, after the total had been 
to ten 
four shillings, is inscribed 
on the back of the original, 
and is to this effect : 


reduced pounds 


In the House of Representa- 
tives August 22d 1775 
Resolved that Mr. Paul Re- 

vere be allowed & paid out of 


the publick Treasury of this Colony ten 
pound four shilling in full discharge of the 


within account 


Sent up for concurrence 


Jas. Warren Speakr. 
SaML ADAMS Sec’y 


In Council Aug 22 I 


7c 


4/2 


Read and concurred 


Consented tc 
James Otis 
W. Sever 
B. Greenleaf 
W. Spooner 
J. Winthrop. 
T. Cushing 
John Adams 





Saml Adams 
Joseph Gerrish 
John Whetcomb 
Jedh Foster 
Eidad Taylor 
M. Farley 

J. Palmer 

S. Holten 


WHERE HE MANUFACTURED POWDER IN CANTON 
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From a steel engraving from the portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 





PAUL REVERE 


After the British had evacuated 
Boston, Revere made himself useful to 
Washington and on April 10, 1776, he 
entered the regular military service, 
being commissioned a major in the 
First Regiment ; Nov. 27 he was made 
a Lieutenant-Colonel of Artillery. He 
served in the Rhode Island campaign 
and was in command of Castle Will- 
iam in Boston Harbor; but with his 
subsequent career we need not concern 
ourselves here. He retained through- 
out his life an intelligent interest in 
public affairs, and on one occasion 
prubably used his influence in an im- 
portant and lasting manner. When the 
fate of the Federal Constitution was 
trembling in the balance in 1788, and 


the support of Massachusetts was vital, 
150 


the 


Samuel Adams, who had been 
leading critic of the document, as 
drawn up at Philadelphia, is credited 
with having turned the scales in its 


favor. It is pleasant to think that he 
was induced to do so by the impression 
made upon him by a procession of 
those plain people, to whose voice 
Adams never failed to listen, led by 
Paul Revere, from the old Green 
Dragon Tavern, where resolutions en- 
thusiastically approving the new Con- 
stitution had been adopted. Daniel 
Webster, in a speech delivered at Pitts- 
burg, July 9, 1833, alluded to this in- 
cident, and represented a colloquy as 
having taken place between Adams 
and Revere somewhat after this 
fashion: 
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“How many mechanics,” said Adams, 
“were at the Green Dragon when these 
resolutions were passed?” 

“More sir,’ was the reply, “than the 
Green Dragon could hold.” 

“And where were the rest, Mr. Revere?” 

“In the streets, sir.” 

“And how many were in the streets?” 

“More, sir, than there are stars in the 
sky.” 

For many years, Revere continued 
to follow the business of copper- 
smithing and bell founding, establish- 
ing an industry at Canton, Massachu- 
setts, which still bears his name. When 
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he died, in his eighty-third year, in 
1818, he left a considerable fortune. 
He was twice married, and the father 
of sixteen children, eight by each wife. 
His remains lie in the Old Granary 
Burying Ground, a quiet spot in the 
midst of the rushing tide of business 
in Boston’s commercial section, and 
where they keep company with the dust 
of Peter Faneuil, the parents of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and three signers of 
the Declaration of Independence,— 
John Hancock, Samuel Adams and 
Robert Treat Paine. 


TAUL REVERS 
“BORN 
IN POSTON. 
SANUARY. 1734: ¢- 














International Sweethearts 


By Edgar Faweett 


6» SHOULD never suppose him 
to be an American,” said Lady 
Innismore. 

“Why not, mamma?” asked 
her daughter, the Honorable Miss 
Vane. 

Her mother, who was thin and pink 
and high-nosed, after a certain type of 
patrician Englishwoman, laughed 
lightly. 

“He hasn't, for one thing, any dread- 
ful twang when he talks. For another, 
he’s graceful, and dresses like our own 
men. I don’t like his legs, somehow,” 
drawled the lady in conclusion, “but 
his figure is very good, and his face 


manly, if not handsome.” 
152 


“You don’t like his legs because they 
have calves to them,” said Cicely Vane. 
“Our men’s never do, unless their pos- 
sessors are of the old John Bull pat- 
tern, which, for some reason, is rapidly 
disappearing.” 

“My dear, how unpatriotic! By the 
way,” pursued Lady Innismore, taking 
a red rose from a vase and putting it 
into the front of her black lace dress, 
“who got him out?” 

She was going to six or seven af- 
ternoon receptions, and had just met 
her daughter in one of the drawing- 
rooms of their Portman Square home, 
which they occupied not longer than 
about three months every season. Her 
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carriage, with its powdered coachman 
and footman on the extravagantly high 
front seat, and its huge colored coat- 
of-arms painted on one of the panels, 
waited for her outside. She knew very 
well that her daughter, who stood hat- 
less before her and very simply 
gowned, had chosen to stay away from 
all entertainments, this afternoon, be- 
cause of an expected visit on the part 
of this same young American gentle- 
man whom they had just been dis- 
cussing. 

“Who got Clement Madison out?” 
Cicely replied. “Why, he knew the 
American Ambassador, I believe—” 

“Nonsense, my dear. The Ameri- 
can Ambassador is charming. I wish 
they’d always send over such nice 
3ut this official, as you 
perfectly well know, doesn’t occupy his 
time in seeking to thrust fellow coun- 
trymen down the throat of British so- 
ciety.” 

“Mr. Madison met at one of the Eu- 
ropean watering-places,”’ proceeded 
Cicely, as if recollecting, “that pretty 
Mrs. Macnamara.”’ 

“Oh, the little woman whom two or 
three of our Royalties beam on? That 
makes the affair altogether different. 
I thought I saw him talking with her 
at the Vandeteurs’ garden-party. He’s 
er—very rich, isn’t he, by the bye?” 
“They say so,” answered the girl, ra- 
ther vaguely. “I’ve never made in- 
quiries.”’ 

“Oh, you haven’t ?” said her mother, 
with a smile dim but sharp. “And yet 
you have grown rather rapidly inti- 
mate, I should gather.” 

Cicely flushed and‘started. “By the 
way,” she heard Lady Innismore add, 
“your father will see you presently; 
he said that he would join you here.” 


specimens. 





In the hall Lady Innismore met her 
husband. He was a grizzled and very 
spare man, unerringly tailored, with 
deep-set eyes from which, of late days, 
troubled flashes would sometimes leap. 

Eighteenth Baron Innismore of 
Ormolow, sprung from a race no less 
rich than patrician, he found himself at 
the present time in galling financial 
straits. There was no reason why this 
condition of things should be other- 
wise. Lord Innismore was not the vic- 
tim of misfortune, but rather of his 
own violent extravagance. Ormolow, 
in Devonshire, had for several years 
been heavily mortgaged, because of 
gambling debts. This June his win- 
nings at the Ascot races had been very 
large, but debt had left him only a 
few thousand of these after they were 
reaped. Like so many of his compeers 
in rank, he lived a false, vain, selfish 
life, and, like numbers of them, as well, 
he scarcely gained one annual half- 
hour of happiness. His wife he had 
never loved, though at the ume of their 
marriage, she was very much in love 
with him. So much, indeed, that she 
had “lent” him almost half of her 
jointure, never seeing a penny of it 
again. She now hugged the remainder 
greedily. Cicely was their one child. 
The girl was so handsome, with her 
profuse amber hair and sea-blue eyes, 
that when her first London season be- 
gan there were many prophecies as to 
her making a great match before its 
end. Yet this was her third season, 
and though offers had come to her, 
some of them highly approved by her 
parents, she resisted all suasion from 
any source but that of her own heart 
and spirit. 

“She’s an odd girl to be ours,” Lady 
Innismore had said repeatedly to her 
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husband, in varying forms of phrase. 
“I don’t know where she gets her sen- 
timent from, really.” This mother, 
now so ossified in worldliness, had for- 
gotten the sentiment of her own girt- 
hood and the bitter disillusions which 
had cruelly gorgonised it. 

“Cicely’s there in the front drawing- 
room, if you want to see her,” the lady 
continued. Then, looking coolly into 
her husband's face, she went on: “I 
think I guess the truth, Innismore. 
The American has asked you for her. I 
saw you reading that long letter this 
morning in the library, and something 
in your face made me suspect. Per- 
haps you may have seen him since. 
I’ve heard he’s enormously rich.” 

Lord Innismore pulled his gray 
moustache and nodded twice or 
thrice. He had long ago given up all 
confidential dealings with his wife, but 
this time he doubtless felt that she de- 
served full tribute to her shrewdness 
in a matter of such momentous family 
import. 

“Yes, Adela, there’s no question 
about his wealth. I'll tell you every- 
thing later. I shan’t have a very long 
time to talk with Cicely, for Madison’s 
coming this afternoon.” 

He was moving past his wife when 
her next words made him pause. 

“How we hate it, don’t we?” 

“Hate it? You mean—?” 

“Marrying our daughters to for- 
eigners. But if Cicely takes him, as 
I’ve strong suspicions that she will, 
we should remember his Americanism 
as a very small fact. He'll live here 
with her most of their time, if not all— 
I’m convinced of it. As if he could 
possibly prefer one of those provincial 
Yankee towns after being accepted by 
our great English world! I shouldn't 





be at all astonished, indeed, if he had 
himself Anglicised.” 

Lord Innismore gave a dubious lit- 
tle grimace as his wife passed him on 
her way downstairs. At once he went 
in and joined his daughter. 

“So, Cicely,” he said, taking her 
hand and holding it for a moment, Mr. 
Clement Madison tells me that he 
wants you for his wife. He believes 
that you like him. Do you?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

Cicely was perfectly accustomed to 
her father’s matter-of-fact way. He 
seldom kissed her; he had rarely 
scolded her, though he had once or 
twice told her she was a precious lit- 
tle fool for refusing So-and-So or 
Thus-and-Thus. His manner had 
never seemed to her brusque or heart- 
less, for she knew so many Englishmen 
of their, aristocratic set who behaved 
precisely as he did. With one of them 
she had indeed narrowly escaped fall- 
ing in love. They were nearly all very 
much alike. They waxed talkative, 
even enthusiastic, over horses and dogs 
and races; they had long periods of 
silence when this woman or that did 
her best to amuse them; they spent 
hours in the hunting-field or in shoot- 
ing grouse, and often at country- 
houses their feminine admirers were 
expected to follow them into the bil- 
liard-rooms and attempt some travesty 
of conversation punctured by the fre- 
quent clicks of ivory balls. Without 
realizing it, Cicely knew in every detai! 
the ungallant modern swell of her race. 

“He wrote me,” said Lord Innis- 
more, dropping into a chair, pocketing 
either hand and crossing his slender 
legs. “Then I went to his chambers 
and we had a chat.” Seeing a look 
of surprise, here, on the girl’s face, 
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father added: “I—er—went to 
him, you know, because his letter was 
—er—very polite indeed. He offers 
handsome settlements—I may say, ex- 
ceedingly handsome.” Here Lord In- 
nismore rose. He hated long talks, 
and he had a card-playing appointment 
at one of his clubs. “I don’t know 
much about our ancestral line, Cicely, 
but I don’t think that in any instance 
we've married other than Englishfolk 
for surely two hundred years.” 

“In 1620,” said Cicely, with a de- 
mure recitational manner, “Edmund 
Gordon Waynfleete, Baron Innismore, 
married a Venetian lady belonging to 
the famous family of Gradenigo.” 

‘Brava!’ replied her father, with 
the rasp that he usually gave instead 
of a laugh. “That’s where you get 
your yellow locks from, I haven’t a 
doubt. Well, my consent, please un- 
derstand, is given. I'd like the mar- 
riage to take place before the shooting- 
season, and | suppose you’d prefer St. 
George’s, Hanover Square.” 

“Yes, papa, though the preference 
isn’t strong.” 

His lordship gave a shrug, and took 
out a cigarette, which he rolled un- 
lighted between his fingers. “I hope 
your preference in another direction is 
more decided.” 

“Oh, certainly, 
ing. 

“Upon my word, I’ve sometimes be- 
lieved you’d marry a pauper if you 
were fond of him,” declared her father. 


“cc 


her 


” 


said Cicely, laugh- 


But Madison, luckily,is very far from 
being that. The truth is, he’s richer 
than some of our dukes. I’ve verified 
his statements absolutely. They know 
all about him at Coults’s. One of the 
American agents happened to be there 
to-day when I called. He left no doubt 
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in my mind as to Madison having a 
million and a half of pounds (I never 
can remember how you put pounds 
into dollars), besides holding a very 
respected position.” 

Lord Innismore departed, that after- 
noon, without having mentioned to his 
daughter a fact which he wished to 
remain inviolably secret, and which 
Clement Madison, on his own part,had 
promised to keep so. The latter had 
received a daring proposal that he 
should make Lord Innismore a large 
loan within the next few days. Only 
to call this proposal daring would be 
to invest it with an insufficient blame; 
for it was also the very essence of hid- 
eous taste. But Innismore felt des- 
perate enough to deport himself thus, 
even after having accepted this young 
man as a son-in-law and received from 
him, as well, an assurance that Cicely 
should be generously dowered. 

Clement mused rather sombrely af- 
ter the father of the girl he loved had 
left, that morning, his agreeable cham- 
bers in St. James’s Street. He did not 
like his prospective father-in-law; he 
liked few of the fashionable, dawdling 
men with whom Lord Innismore min- 
gled. All in all, titled and untitled, 
they were a great throng, and they 
stood for a most lamentable arrogance. 
Love for Cicely made much of her sur- 
rounding, at least temporarily, rose- 
color, but even so halcyon a necro- 
mancy could not tinge it all. Except 
for Lord Innismore’s daughter, he 
would have gone back to America soon 
after the feverish fascination of Mrs. 
Macnamara had perished. He was 


by nature cool-headed, firm of purpose, 
and an abominator of vice. Especially 
did he loathe vice when blent with so- 
He had begun to look, 


called culture. 











in his reticent, clear-visioned way, 
upon the English aristocracy as the 
curse of a noble country. He was 
voung—barely twenty-seven—and his 
opinion may have been open to refuta- 
tion in many of its most important de- 
tails. 1 leave that to the arguments of 
the comparative social analysts. Never- 
theless, it was his opinion, and he clung 
to it with hardy, concealed stubborn- 
ness. For many days before telling 
Cicely that he loved her, he had under- 
gone much severe anxiety. He had 
never dreamed of marrying an Eng- 
lishwoman at all, and if such an idea 
had ever entered his head, it must have 
been totally disconnected with becom- 
ing the husband of any woman who be- 
longed to Cicely’s class. He was deeply 
fond of his own country; he came of 
New England stock, though for sev- 
eral generations his family had made 
their home in New York. Now he had 
no near relations, and had found him- 
self, when scarcely twenty, the master 
of a great fortune. It had always been 
his wish to enter a political life on re- 
turning home, and already he had con- 
cerned himself not a little with primary 
meetings and other governmental 
questions in his huge native town. 

Of all this he had scarcely spoken a 
word, as yet, to Cicely. His love for 
her was the truest of passions, but like 
so many attachments of the sort, it 
never concerned itself with the girl’s 
mental strength or weakness. He felt 
that she was complaisant and yielding, 
and that she resembled hundreds of 
Englishwomen, old and young, who 
consented without a murmur to play 
passive parts toward the other sex. 
These made of themselves voluntary 
backgrounds, and took it for granted 
that they were to be amused rather 
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than to amuse, smiled upon rather than 
even hint self-assertion, obey and con- 
ciliate, rather than direct and counsel. 
All this Clement disliked ; he had a fur- 
tive conviction that some day he would 
see Cicely delicately Americanized. 
Such a change could not add to her a 
single charm in his eyes, but it would 
still bring him an elusive, yet vital 
cheer. 

To-day his meeting with her in Port- 
man Square dealt only with the divine 
frivolities of love-making. ‘That even- 
ing, at a certain very large dinner in 
Mayfair, the fact of their engagement 
was caused to transpire. Later, at a 
great crush in Belgrave Square, 
Clement and Cicely received 
many gratulations. From the Eng- 
lish of. both sexes, they mostly 
came in the characteristic, reserved 
way. But there were several Ameri- 
can women present, and their cordial- 
ity was, to Clement, rich in refreshing 
contrast. 

“What will you do when you bring 
her to New York?” whispered one of 
these, ‘“‘and have to put on your cards 
‘Mr. and Lady Cicely Madison’ ?” 

“She isn’t ‘Lady’ anything,” said 
Clement; “she’s a baron’s daughter, 
you know.” 

“True; I’d forgotten. But ‘Mr. and 
the Honorable Mrs.’? Won’t that look 
even stranger still?” 

“Tt may,” returned Clement, with an 
oracular smile. “It certainly ought.” 

At this same entertainment a slen- 
der, comely young man found his 
chance to glide into the little crowd 
which surrounded Cicely. “Is it true?” 
he asked, carelessly, with his lips close 
to her ear. He spoke with such speed 
and in a voice so deftly modulated, that 
almost no one caught his words. 

















“Yes, it’s true,” she answered, look- 
ing full into his earnest eyes. 

“Will you come and talk with me 
about it for a little while?” he said, in 
his quick, yet wooing voice. Some- 
what later, as they moved away into 
whatever coign of privacy the thronged 
apartments would grant, Cicely met 
the gaze of Clement Madison. It did 
not look at all jealous, though he was 
well aware that her present companion, 
Sir Chetwynd Poyntz, had been among 
her former suitors and that he stood 
well outside the black list of detri- 
mentals. 

It was not until the next day that 
Clement had untrammelled possession 
of his sweetheart’s company. By pre- 
arrangement he drove her in one of his 
smart traps to Hampton Court, which 
they reached in time for luncheon at 
the drowsy and picturesque Mitre inn, 
only a step from the river. After 
lunching, they strolled among the im- 
perial oaks and chestnuts of old Bushey 

‘ark, sought to pat the shy deer and 
fawns, laughed at their own repeated 
failures, and then moved onward 
among the glorious trees. 

“You haven't told me anything about 
your talk last night with Sir Chetwynd 
Poyntz,’ Clement presently said. “Did 
he tear me all to pieces as an impudent 
usurper ?”’ 

“Fancy my allowing him!” she re- 
plied. They sank, as if by mutual 
wish, on one of the infrequent benches. 
All about them was a voluminous mel- 
ody of high tossed leafage, whose rifts 
revealed the brilliant blue and the 
rounded, rolling clouds of a perfect 
midsummer English day. 

“No,” Cicely continued, “there’s 
nothing mean or double about Chet- 


wynde. “Tf I’d loved him as much as 
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| respect and like him, no doubt we'd 
be to-day Sir Chetwynde and the Hon- 
orable Lady Poyntz.” 

“You'd have called yourselves after 
that funny fashion ?”’ 

Cicely drew herself up a little. 
“Don’t you know yet,” she asked, 
“about the rigid etiquette of our 
titles ?” 

“I haven’t thought very much about 
some of their intricacies,” laughed 
Clement, perhaps a trifle nervously. 
“Why, if you married him, should you 
not be simply ‘Lady Poyntz’ ?” 

Her sweet eyes widened. “Because 
] could not. It would be against all 
custom, all precedent. I am above him 
in rank; | am the daughter of a baron; 
he is only a baronet.” 

“M-m, I see. And then he’s an Eng- 
lishman.” 

Her head gave a bird-like start. She 
looked at him across one shoulder, with 
slanted eyes. “An Englishman, of 
course. If he were a real foreigner, 
like a Frenchman, a German, an 
Italian, then it would of course be dif- 
ferent.” 

“A real foreigner,” Clement re- 
peated, as if to himself. “Do you call 
an American a real foreigner, Cicely ?” 

“No,” came her brisk response. 

Clement spoke very softly. “Then 
vou would expect to call yourself the 
Honorable Mrs. Madison after you 
married me?” 

“Call myself?” she exclaimed, with 
a tang of irritation in her tones, 
wontedly so suave and mellow. “One 
never calls oneself that. One is never 
addressed as ‘Honorable’ even by 
servants, as of course you know. But 
one always put it on one’s cards.” 

“Still, to us, in America, it would 
seem absurd, no matter how employed. 
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During our visits to England, I should 
not have the least objection. But as 
residents of New York I| should not 
desire it, and no less for your sake than 
my own.” 

“As residents of New York!’ The 
words were harshly given. ‘You can’t 
mean that you’ve intended to drag me 
over there! You surely don’t wish me 
to live there!” The face of Cicely was 
pale as her puffed and broidered white 
frock. 

“TI do wish it.” And very gravely, 
but very tenderly, Clement leaned 
toward her. “All my future lies there, 
Cicely. You come of a race and a set 
that despise my country—” 

“We don’t despise her! We don't 
think enough about her to do that!” 

“Could contempt go farther?” 

“It isn’t contempt,’ she persisted. 
“We admit her enormously large and 
prosperous. In certain respects we're 
prepared to call her refined. But we 
do not often feel like doing so. Asa 
rule (you must pardon me), it has 
been our experience that she is very 
vulgar.” 

In a swift mounting surge the color 
stained Clement’s blond face, then 
slowly faded. She had hated to speak 
as she had spoken, and she dearly loved 
the man at her side. But it must be 
now or never. She must make him 
yield. Here and forthwith must the 
fight be fought out—a veritable fight 
to the finish. Here and forthwith must 
be crushed down and forever anni- 
hilated this horrid peril of becoming 
an American through marrying one. 

“You call my country vulgar,” 
Clement said, after he had held for 
some time his chin buried in one hand, 
whose arm rested on his knee. “How, 
pray, is it in the least more vulgar than 
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yours? Assuredly, judged by size, it 
has far fewer paupers, and these sink 
to depths of degradation that ours 
rarely reach. Is not ignorance vulgar- 
ity? Go among your peasantry, your 
mechanics, your fisherfolk, your min- 
ers, all your working-classes, and see 
what ignorance abounds there! Many 
of them dwell in pretty cottages, and 
through summer these are overmantled 
by flowering rose-vines. But inside 
they are often comfortless, ill-ven- 
tilated, unwholesome. The question of 
pensions for your aged poor has long 
cried to your parliament and received 
from it no pitiful answer. The edu- 
cation of your masses at the present 
hour is below that of Germany, France, 
Austria and even Denmark. It is so 
far below that of our United States as 
to make any comparison almost ridicu- 
lous. Is knowledge, then, your defini- 
tion of vulgarity ?” 

Cicely evaded his clear, mild eyes. 
“Your people flock here in droves, and 
we judge of them by their loudness, 
their pushing deportment, their brag- 
gadocio.” 

“But your people—your common 
people, as perhaps you would phrase it, 
Cicely—cannot flock to us in droves. 
They are too poor. The Irish flock 
that way, and do so still, but only be- 
cause starvation has driven them to 
our shores. However, I have no de- 
sire to talk politics.” 

“T do so wish that you would drop 
the entire subject,’ she flashed im- 
patiently. 

“T cannot,” said Clement, with placid 
seriousness, “for the time has come 
when it must be threshed out thor- 
oughly between you and me.” 

“You mean, then—?” murmured the 
girl, growing pale. 
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“That all must be arranged, dear 
Cicely, and the sooner the better.” 

“All arranged?” she faltered. 

“That I should never consent to your 
not living with me as my wife in my 
native land. That however we may 
transiently wander to this or to other 
lands, from time to time, our real home 


ON ONE OF THE INFREQUENT BENCHES.” 


must be overseas. That I concede the 
faults of the great Republic in which 
I was born, but that these faults, in a 
sense, only make her dearer to me, 
since I believe them always fraught 
with a promise of betterment. That I 
see in this Republic the noblest and 


purest idea of human government yet 
159 
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conceived by man. And finaliy, that it 
would cover me with shame to forsake 
her for any protracted period.” 

“This—this,” the girl stammered, 
“covers me with a sort of horror. You 
never told it me before. You waited 
till now, when everybody knows we are 
engaged !” 

“And pray,” asked Clement, a note 
of sternness creeping unawares into his 
voice, “what did you expect from me?” 

“Expect? Why, that you'd already 
pitched your tent here, for good and 
all! We'd received you,” she fired on, 
her eyes moistly flickering, her pure- 
curved lips curling with disdain. “We 
don’t receive everybody, you know!” 

“Yes, I do know,” he answered. 
“You receive nearly every American 
who is rich, you British aristocrats, 
and who is willing first to fawn upon 
you a little and then to spend money on 
you in showers. You bow specially be- 
fore the American women who marry 
your dukes and earls, my angry Cicely. 
And very often these marriages are 
horribly unfortunate, being made with 
the most sordid motives. One foolish 
little woman gives thousands to mend 
the old broken-down “historic’”’ abode 
of His Grace This. Another little 
woman, equally foolish, pays the huge 
debts of Lord That. The list of Anglo- 
American marriages has grown very 
long by this time. How many of them 
have been happy? How many of them 
have contained, during the early days 
of courtship, a spark of actual love— 
of the rich, devout love which I feel 
for you now, and which I am certain 
you feel for me as well?” 

Cicely rose, trembling. “You in- 
sult the class to which I belong!” 

“T could not,” said Clement, while 
he also rose. “It is beneath insult. It 
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is too lazy, selfish and vicious. How- 
ever, | speak only of what are called its 
smart sets, and by this time | think 1 
ought to know them.” 

“Why, then 
gasped, “did you go among us aftef 
you saw our depravity ?” 

“Because of you, Cicely. Nothing 
as yet had tainted you! Your purity 
was like a star which I loathed to see 
blurred.” 

“Are you sure it was not Mrs. Mac- 
namara who kept you handling such 
pitch as you describe us?” 

Clement’s features grew tense. 
“That is not worthy of you. And I 


,% 





why, then,” she 


resent your ‘us. 

She laughed high and gratingly. 
“Ah, don’t idealize me, please. It 
sounds anomalous enough after you've 
abused my place in the world, my as- 
sociates, even my kindred. Still, all’s 
over now.” She swept past him, hav- 
ing grown deadly pale. “Good-bye,” 
he just heard, no more. 

As she began to walk rapidly on- 
ward he sprang after her. “Are you 
not going home in my carriage?” 

“No; I’ve been here often,” she 
said, in husky tones, her head almost 
imperceptibly turned toward him. “I’m 
quite familiar with the place. I shall 
go back by train.” 

“One moment, please. You said 
‘all’s. over.’ Did you mean by 
that v2 

“T meant that our engagement is at 
an end.” She hurried on, and he stood 
with one lifted hand pressing hard 
against the furrowed bole of a giant 
tree. 





On her return, that afternoon, Lady 
Innismore met her with marked sur- 
prise. “So early, my dear! I thought 
you and your new sweetheart were to 
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feast upon all the finest paintings in 
Hampton Court. You look queer. Did 
the horses run away—or what?” 

“7 ran away,” said Cicely. 

Lady Innismore stared at her child 
in that stolid, languid style with which 
years had made Cicely conversant. 
“Good gracious, my dear, I hope you 
haven't been quarrelling !’’ 

At once Cicely told everything. She 
was in great mental pain, and now her 
mother’s throwing of the head from 
side to side and intolerant curling and 
recurling of the lips, by no means les- 
sened her distress. 

“This is quite preposterous,’ Lady 
Innismore declared, when the recital 
was ended. “You never knew tue 
word diplomacy, and you'll never learn 
it till you’re an old maid with scores 
of wrinkles.” 

“Ah, you say that, mamma, because 
Clement Madison is rich!” 

“TI say it because he’s an admirable 
match, certainly. What on earth was 
the sense of your breaking with him 
because he chose to be a little pom- 
pous about his own country and rather 
impudent about yours? Didn't your 
common sense tell you that he'd never 
be contented with Yankeedom after 
having really been taken up and smiled 
on by us? I hear he’s a good sports- 
man 





has ridden to the hounds more 
than once in Leicestershire and else- 
where. And then he’s seen our coun- 
try houses, a few of the very best. You 
played your role idiotically.” 

“T had no role to play, mamma.” 

“Yes, you had. It was marriage 
first and talk afterward. Wouldn't 
you have had your assured settlements, 
you goose ?” 

“Oh,” cried Cicely, “you counsel 
such deception as that!” 


Bosh! How would we women 
ever get on without it? Besides, no 
special deception would have been 
needed. C’etait la moindre des choses 
—it was all such a trifle! You could 
have smiled and looked a little sad— 
and got married. Men are all alike. 
Oppose them in a pet idea and they 
turn granite. Yield (or seem to yield) 
and they’re wax. Hadn’t you the 
weapons of your beauty and the fas- 
cination it exerts upon him? And why 
in heaven’s name should you bore 
yourself by taking a heroic pose on the 
subject of the British aristocracy? My 
silly girl, are you a conservative news- 
paper wrangling with an Irish parlia- 
mentary member? He said we're a 
sorry lot, did he? Well, he’s quite 
right; so we are. We've nothing to do 
except spend money, and we haven't 
half enough money to keep up the im- 
pudence of our idleness. What Clem- 
ent Madison said we've all heard a 
thousand times before. The Radical 
gangs are always flinging it at us, and 
(for that matter) we’re always fling- 
ing it at one another.” 

Lady Innismore paused. She was 
very indignant, but she had not once 
raised her voice above a tart, stinging 
drawl. Cicely had dropped upon a 
sofa, and she now went up to her, and 
with a touch of something in her tones 
that might relatively be termed soft- 
ness, she recommenced: 

“Come, now, let me write Madison 
a note. You shall sit beside me while 
I write it. I'll tell him that you were 
secretly feeling quite nervous and un- 
strung, this morning, and that you re- 
gret i 





But here Cicely flew up from the 
sofa. “No, no! Clement isn’t the fool 
you paint him, mamma. He at least 












































meant what he said. He has the dig- 
nity and honesty of his opinions, how- 
ever I deplore them. He loves me, 
and he would not lie to me. I love him, 
and I will not lie to him. You once 
told me, while you scolded me because 
I wouldn’t marry that odious Mr. Cav- 
endish-Pomfret, that you were sorry 
you'd ever sent me for three years to 
Wye Seminary under the care of dear 
old Mrs. Holme. But she taught me 
at least what truth and honor mean, if 
she taught me nothing in your eyes 
more noteworthy.” 

Here Cicely hastened from the room, 
and went upstairs to hur own. By de- 
grees her anger against Clement died, 
but its passing left her determination 
still firm. She would not expatriate 
herself. It was bred in the bone that 
she should not. Let her mother talk 
insincerely and flippantly of the whole 
affair. If pride and love of country 
were myths, if there were nothing 
worth having on earth but wealth and 
caste and splendor, then she meant to 
live as if this were all a fabulous affir- 
mation and the complete reverse were 
true. 

She dreaded to meet her father, for 
she was dearly fond of him despite 
flaws but too manifest. In a little 
while, however, Lord Innismore, fresh 
from a talk with his wife, appeared ; 
and Cicely had cause never to forget 
the interview that ensued. Lord In- 
nismore began by looking at his daugh- 
ter as if she were a dish of something 
that he didn’t like and was impelled 
to push away. But instead of pushing 
her away he went closer to her. His 
air was horribly grim; his bushy eye- 
brows were so drawn down that they 
almost veiled his eyes; he stood plant- 
ed before Cicely with red face, legs 
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apart, hands deep down in his pockets, 
and a general air of commonness which 
suggested its having been borrowed 
from one of his most plebeian grooms. 

“Well, my girl, you have made a 
mess of it!” 

Cicely was not in the least afraid 
pf him. She had long ago learned that 
his bark was far worse than his bite. 
She was excessively fond of him, as 
already recorded, however much or 
little he may have deserved it. He had 
once saved her life when her horse 
bolted with her cn the hunting ground, 
and had been laid up for weeks with a 
fractured thigh in consequence. He 
had never complained afterward, in 
spite of much suffering, and repeat- 
edly he had said, with hand tight- 
clasped about her own: “Thank God 
I got you safe through it, anyhow, 
Siss, old girl!” 

“You’ve come to scold me,” she 
now said, receding from him a few 
steps. “I’m miserable enough, surely, 
without that. No doubt mamma has 
been telling you just what happened at 
Hampton Court.” 

He suddenly veered away from her, 
and went to a table, from which he 
snatched up a book. Staring down at 
the volume, he turned over its leaves 
with such rapidity that each twist of 
thumb and finger threatened to tear 
one of them from its binding. 

“Take care, please,” ventured Cicely, 
with veiled satire. ‘“That’s a Mudie 
book, and if you mutilate it the damage 
must be paid for.” 

“T can’t pay for it,” he shot out, 
flinging the book with a slam back on 
the table. “I can’t pay for anything. 
I’m about as well ruined, now, as a 
man can be. I don’t see anything that 
I can raise money from. I’m brutally 
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in debt; you’re not mean, and would 
have helped me with a small slice of 
your settlements, or enabled me, be- 
fore you got ’em, to put myself on my 
legs again—I know how, perfectly 
well.” 

Cicely said with sadness, then: 
“Papa, if I had married Clement, and 
if [ had lent you anything, you’d sim- 
ply have gambled it away. And 


SO 





Lord Innismore struck the table 
with his clenched fist. “I wouldn’t 
have done anything of the sort! I tell 
you I would not! I’ve made up my 
mind never to touch a card again or 
gamble in any way, as long as I live!” 

“Serment d'ivrogne,’ thought 
Cicely. But this was certainly better 
than to be scolded after the mazuner 
of her mother. Aloud she promptly 
answered: “Bravo, papa! I wish, all 
the more, now, that Clement Madison 
hadn't tried to use so high a hand with 
me.” 

He looked at her, quite abruptly, 
with a certain mildness and melan- 
choly which he never showed to any- 
one else. “If I made you a sacred 
oath, Cicely’—he began. But then 
he stopped dead short. 

“T should love to have you make the 
oath,” she said, perfectly understand- 
ing his incomplete sentence. “But not 
on the terms which I feel confident you 
desire—no, no!” 

Lord Innismore gave a great sigh. 
With lowered head he moved toward 
the door. Then he turned and looked 
at her again, with great steadiness. 

“I—I oughtn’t to have spoken of the 
settlements he promised, Cicely. It 
was shabby of me, I grant. But you 
don’t know the madness that comes 
over a man placed as I am. Your 


mother will do nothing for me. She’s 
never forgiven me—you recall for 
what. She'll help you, but she’ll let 
this house go, she’ll see me in the gut- 
ter, before she helps me with five hun- 
dred pounds—or even less. Only fools 
babble of suicide, and then don’t com- 
mit it. Look at Rotheraye, last month. 
He staid till four o’clock at the St. 
James’s Club, merry as a linnet over 
baccarat. By ten his valet found him 

“Papa!” cried Cicely. She sped io 
her parent and struck him sharply on 
the shoulder, then kissed him almost 
violently on both cheeks. 

He caught one of her hands, press- 
ing it with vehemence. ‘““Take my oath 
that I'll never gamble again!” 

“T’ll take it.” 

“There’s nobody on earth I’d make 
it to but yourself.” 

“T’ll take it,” repeated Cicely. “But 
not on the condition that I marry Clem- 
ent Madison.” 

“Never mind.” He gave her the 
oath, and in his rough, lowered voice, 
he made it very sacred. 

“Now,” he broke off, with his old 
bluff manner returning, “will you do 
a favor for me?” 

“A favor?” 

“Yes. See Madison once more. Oh, 
you needn’t look so stern. It’s noth- 
ing about marriage. Perhaps it’s hard- 
er than would have been any offer to 
take him back.” 

“Harder?” Cicely creased her 
brows. 

“What is it?” 

“This: Madison agreed to lend me 
a certain sum of money during the next 
day or two. Of course he'll think it 
all off, now. Will you see him and 
ask him (remember, my girl, the sol- 
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emn oath I’ve sworn you!) to let the 
agreement hold good?” 

Cicely gave a great start. Then she 
hurried away, sank into a chair and 
covered her face. She felt the hot 
crimson shame steal against her deii- 
cate palms. 

Lord Innismore’s voice went on: 
“If he lends me that sum I can pay 
him back every penny inside of two 
years. Living my new life, which I’ve 
sworn to you that I will live, I can get 
from my Devonshire rents and my 
Scotch property twice the sum he 
offered.” 

There came a pause. Cicely still sat 


with covered face. Presently her 
father’s voice again sounded, mourn- 
ful, but not reproaching. 

“Oh, well, I see it’s no use. You 
won't do it. All right. You’re the 
only woman I ever loved, Sissy, old 
girl. I don’t blame you. I’ve been a 
bad lot in my day and you've stuck by 
me more than once. It’s asking too 
much, though, this time; it’s asking 
too much!” 

She heard the door close, and stag- 
gered to her feet. Yes, her father had 
gone. She flung herself into the chair 
again, racked by a torrent of tears. 


* * * aK * 


“T am sorry,” said Clement Madi- 
son to his visitor, “that you did not 
send for me instead of coming here 
yourself.” 

Cicely was darkly clad and looked 
all the paler on this account. For a 
moment her eyes wandered about the 
pretty room, full of curious, taste- 
ful and costly things. “You were 
afraid to have me come like this, all 
alone?” she said, absently. “Well, I 
didn’t know whether you'd answer any 


message | might have sent. How 
should I know ?” 

“Cicely!” He motioned toward a 
chair close at her side. 

“No thanks; I'll stand. So you 
think I’ve compromised myself by 
coming here? Well, we'll assume I’m 
a typewriter, or a girl with some sort 
of subscription, or an artistic damsel 
with a portfolio of barbaric water-col- 
ors. But my mission is more serious.” 
For an instant there came into her eyes 
a kind of frenzied light. She slipped 
one hand toward her throat, rubbing 
it restlessly below the chin. “I—I don’t 
come on my own account,” she pur- 
sued, and then seemed unable to speak 
the next words. 

But effort prevailed, and soon she 
brought them out with clearness and 
calm. Her entire appeal to the man 
with whom that morning she had 
broken faith was meant to be set in 
the key of intense entreaty. But she 
never reached the end of it. With 
trenchant ardor Clement cut her short. 

“T hadn’t dreamed, Cicely, of with- 
drawing my word to your father. How 
could 1?” 

She stared at him wonderingly. “But 
the marriage?” 

“Our marriage has nothing to do 
with the affair. If you will not, you 
will not. Your father, meanwhile, 
shall receive his cheque to-morrow. 

A gladdening light seemed to pour 
itself over Cicely’s face. “Oh, how I 
thank you! Many another would not 
have acted like this, Clem—excuse me, 
Mr. Madison!” Her eyes glittered 
with tears, and some of them fell. “I— 
I told you, didn’t I, of papa’s oath to 
me? And he'll keep it—he’ll keep it! 
In two years’ time, he will have gath- 
ered together——” 
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“Yes, you told me about that, too.” 

“Did I? My head’s so confused, 
ae 

“You’d better let me go home with 
you, in that case,”’ proposed Clement. 

“Oh, no, thanks.”’ Here Cicely sank 
her voice to a whisper. “I—I didn’t 
tell you that I feared papa might com- 
mit suicide!” 

It occurred to Clement that there 
wasn't much danger of anything so 
ghastly. “In that case,” he said, 
however, “I'd better bring the cheque 
myself at once. “Provided,” he went 
on, solemnly, “you'll allow me to ap- 
pear in your house.” 

“Oh, it isn’t my house,” fluttered 
Cicely. ‘*You may do precisely as you 
please.” 

He dismally laughed. “You didn’t 
speak like that this morning.” 

Cicely moved toward the door. 
Resting her hand on its knob, she gave 
him a look replete with mystery. Half 
of it seemed gratitude and half bellig- 
erence. 

“Don’t mar your noble conduct,” she 
murmured, “by allusions to this morn- 
ing.” 

Clement somehow slipped much 
nearer to her without being himself 
quite aware of the approach. 

“T might allude to them—er—apolo- 
getically, you know.” 

“Oh,” cried Cicely, “you want to 
make me appear a perfect fiend by de- 
porting yourself like an angel! Come, 
now ; you meant every word you said.” 

“That doesn’t prevent me from apol- 
ogizing. Suppose you did the same,” 

“Never! “But she softened in every 
feature while this little exclamatory 
crash was effected. 

“T’m sorry,” Clement answered. 
“Because that, you know, would make 





us quits. You certainly were not very 
polite in Bushey Park. Neither was 
I. We might each apologize for that. 
Then we could begin all over again. I 
see your eyes ask me how, dearest! 
Well, this way: you could be my wife 
and spend three years with me in 
America 

“Three years!” 

“Wait. You could go back with 
me every summer. Summer’s the only 
decent time in England, anyway.” 

“Pray,” she said, with a pensive 
haughtiness, “don’t revile poor Eng- 





land any more! Surely I’ve had a sur- 
feit !” 

“Ts that reviling her? Good heav- 
ens! I’ve heard you vituperate the 
fogs and the dampness for hours at a 
stretch. Well, if not hours, appreci- 
able periods. After we’d spent three 
years in New York you would have 
the right to command that I should 
spend three years with you in Eng- 
land. It would ruin my career, but 
I’d do it, provided you so insisted.” 

“Ruin your career?” she repeated, 
as he slightly turned away. 

“Oh, yes; I had hoped for a political 
future in the States. Not on my own 
account, but because I’ve felt that I 
might do some good in a land where 
legislation, God knows, needs honest 
men far more than rich ones.” 

“Oh,” burst from Cicely, “so your 
beloved United States are not perfect- 
ly faultless, after all?” 

“Did I ever say they were?” 

“No, you were too occupied in up- 
braiding England. I must go now; 
it’s growing dusk.” She turned the 
door-knob, slightly opening the door. 
“T would never ruin your career,” she 
continued, shutting the door again, 
yet still keeping a stout hold on the 
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knob. “But you mustn’t believe I’m 
not immensely thankful for your great 
goodness to papa. It would trouble 
me greatly if I thought otherwise.” 

Clement drew backward several 
steps. He folded his arms, and drooped 
his head. There was silence. Cicely’s 
hand dropped from the knob; she took 
some faltering paces toward the man 
she loved. 

“Clement.” 

He lifted his eyes, but gave no other 
response. 

“I—I think I might try to live in 
your country for—for three years. But 
if I should grow very homesick before 
they were ended, wouldn’t you take 
pity upon me, and r 





She did not finish her sentence, for 
with eager haste he had caught and 
crushed her in his arms, and pressed 


his lips to her own. 
ok * * * * 
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They were married in London that 
autumn; and when they went to Amer- 
ica, a few weeks later, Cicely found 
her fear of homesickness drifting away 
with unexpected speed. The gay world 
welcomed her, and its novelty, fresh- 
ness and individualism became, as 
month followed month, a deepening 
charm. Clement’s political impulses 
were exploited with determination, and 
their first result was a winter residence 
in Washington. But every summer 
the young pair would sail for England, 
and at these times all the old remem- 
brances were brightened for Cicely by 
realization that her father was not 
only keeping his oath, but would still 
keep it while he lived. If possible, 
this realization endeared her to Clem- 
ent all the more. It seemed like a con- 
tinual testimony, shining and precious, 
of the high and sweet boon that his 
love had brought into her life. 
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By Grace 


S our late war with Spain has 
quickened the interest and 
increased the activity in our 
new Navy, so the greater Civ- 

il War set on foot more ambitious pro- 
jects and offered wider opportunities 
for inventions, “changing the old or- 
der and giving place to the new.” A 
wonderfully able navy was that of the 
sixties; but one of the most essential 
elements the present day organiza- 
tion possesses, it lacked: the torpedo, 
which, previous to the Civil War, was 
in the most embryonic state, needing 
the activity of actual warfare to bring 
it into prominent notice. In the gen- 
eral revitalization of all governmental 
departments, a spirit engendered by 
the final demonstration of the Nation’s 
power, attention was turned to the 
powerful explosives then recently 
brought into use by the Navy, and the 
subject seeming to open up unknown 
possibilities, it was thought wise to 
pursue a special course of study and 
experiment upon torpedoes. To this 
end, Admiral Porter selected, as the 


*It was by the courtesy of Commander Mason that the writer was enabled to visit the cute. 
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home of the “Torpedo Station,” Goat 
Island, forming one of the protections 
of the harbor of Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, convenient to and yet removed a 
safe distance from the city. The little 
island—it is hardly a mile and a half 
long—was the property of the Army, 
however, and had hitherto been known 
only for its disused Fort Wolcott, 
where the Naval Academy boys had 
been drilled during war-time; but Ad- 
miral Porter’s scheme was too excel- 
lent to pass unnoticed, and the value of 
Goat Island was finally fixed at $50,- 
000, a yearly rental of $5,000 being de- 
cided upon. 

Accordingly, on July 29, 1869, the 
island was transferred from the War 
to the Navy Department, only by 
lease, however, for the possession of 
anything so stable as dry land is de- 
nied those whose domain covers all 
the seas of the earth; a torpedo corps 
was organized, and under the direction 
of Commander E. O. Matthews, as 
Inspector in Charge, took possession 
of Goat Island in September. Until 











the routine should be regularly estab- 
lished and adequate working-space 
provided, the old army barracks were 
transformed into lecture-rooms and 
laboratories, while a machine shop and 
store house were evolved from the few 
shelters the naval cadets had left be- 
hind. 

During the first five years of the sta- 
tion’s growth, were erected its most 
important buildings, which are those 
in present use; they were the machine 
shop, store house, electric and chem- 
ical laboratories, several cottages for 
the officers, and the inspector’s house, 
which latter was built over the old 
barracks and includes also various offi- 
ces. In 1881 a comparatively large 
gun-cotton factory was built on the 
west shore, and for a period of years 
that explosive was manufactured ex- 
clusively at Goat Island, though of 
late only a small quantity for experi- 
mental use is yearly turned out. It 
being found impracticable to mass in 
one building so great a quantity of 


sensitive explosives—the factory was 
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destroyed by fire, with some loss of 
life, in 1893—a number of small build- 
ings were erected along the west shore, 
and built into the embankment which 
was cut out to receive them. This 
scheme was rendered the more neces- 
sary by the introduction of smokeless 
powder into general use; for, in each 
little building, only one step in the 
transformation of the raw cotton can 
be effected, thus reducing to a mini- 
mum the danger of explosion. 

Goat Island, or the Torpedo Sta- 
tion, as it is invariably called, is entire- 
ly surrounded by a heavy sea-wall of 
stone and masonry, begun under the 
direction of Captain, then Commander, 
Converse; and it was only by the 
timely construction of this barrier 
that the island was saved from the 
uselessness to which the constant wear 
of the waves threatened to reduce it. 
From its northernmost point—Goat 
Island, long and narrow, extends al- 
most due north and south—a heavy 
stone breakwater stretches some one 
thousand six hundred feet up the bay, 
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ending in a light-house of the usual 
neat, white-plastered variety. Both 
the breakwater and “Goat Island 
Light” were built long before the cre- 
ation of the Torpedo Station,—about 
1840, in fact; while even previous to 
that date a small light had been main- 
tained on the point, its keeper inhab- 
iting a house near by. 


THE ELECTRIC 


The aspect which the station pre- 
sents, as one approaches it on a sum- 
mer’s day, is not without its beauty; 
with the winter days it is best not to 
concern one’s self, for then the bleak 
winds, sweeping up and down the bay, 
seem to render even one’s foothold in- 


secure. In the summer, the ground is 
grass-covered, and vines embellish the 
six severely plain cottages, marshalled 
in a row along the south part of 
the island, which are occupied by the 


officers constituting the personnel of 
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the station. Even a few tenderly 
cared for trees flourish before the 
commandant’s quarters directly oppo- 
site the landing-pier, though elsewhere 
the neatly marked paths and roads 
gleam white in the sunlight. And let 
it here be noted that the extreme neat- 
ness prevalent at the Torpedo Station 
is such as to remind one forcibly of the 


LABORATORY 


“holystoned” and orderly appearance 
of a great battle-ship. Over in front 
of the machine shop a number of pon- 
derous torpedoes and tubes of obso- 
lete make, with other objects of that 
nature, are regularly disposed on the 
lawn, and clumsy old submarine mines 
(one “‘anciént” example is dated 1880, 
such is the ‘haste of modern inven- 
tion!) mark the corners of the paths. 

And here, north of the inspector’s 
quarters and scattered over the widest 
part of the island, within and about 
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the embankments of the old fort, 
stands the little group of buildings 
which shelter the forces that go to 
make up the Torpedo Station,—that 
little speck on the great map of the 
United States which exercises on the 
Navy an influence out of all proportion 
to its size. For the purpose of the 
Torpedo Station is’ to manufacture, 
instruct, and primarily, to experiment. 
Every invention of use to the Navy, 
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and the power which these insignifi- 
cant objects possess is symbolical of 
the importance of the Torpedo Station. 
They are, generally speaking, small 
round receptacles of brass, one or two 
inches in length, filled in the case of 
primers and fuzes, which ignite gun 
powder, with a very fine meal powder ; 
but the contents of exploders and de- 
tonators, which explode the gun-cot- 
ton in a torpedo and are of necessity 
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except in the line of propelling ma- 
chinery and heavy armament or “ord- 
nance proper,” passes through or has 
its birth at the station. Here also a 
large number of officers and men re- 
ceives instruction on matters of vital 


importance. 

Though gun-cotton and smokeless 
powder are no longer manufactured 
exclusively at the station, there are 
produced here the primers and fuzes, 
exploders and detonators, which fire 
the charges of guns and torpedoes; 


more powerful, are composed mainly 
of fulminate of mercury. A recent in- 
vention at the Station was the com- 
bination primer, which, as the name in- 
dicates, unites in one primer the forces 
of two different classes ; so that if, say 
the electricity, should fail to act, the 
charge would still be fired by virtue of 
the power of friction which the primer 
also possesses—and vice versa. 

On the floor above the machine shop 
is the torpedo lecture room, a large hall 
in which officers and men are instruct- 
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ed, fairly lined with torpedoes, most 
of which are the modern automobiles ; 
but in one corner hang three obsolete 


forms, one of which possesses an his- 
toric interest in having been taken 


“Maria 
The Whitehead automo- 
biles, however, predominate in inter- 
est, for they are the torpedoes in com- 
mon use at the present time. The 
Howell—also an automobile—is occa- 
sionally used, to be sure, and is most 
successful in actual warfare; but its 
delicate and complex mechanism (it 
is propelled by a revolving disc instead 
of by compressed air, as is the White- 
head) renders it impracticable for in- 
struction or “exercise’’ use. 

The modern torpedo is a_ cyl- 
indrical case of steel, 11 feet 8 inches, 
or 15 feet, long (the Whitehead 
used in two sizes) and nearly 18 inches 
at its greatest diameter, tapering to 
the bluntly rounded “head” at one end 
and to the slender pointed “tail,” car- 
rying the rudder and propellers, at the 


from the Spanish war-ship 
Teresa.” 


WINSLOW 
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other. Into three sections is the won- 
derful torpedo divided: the head, 
holding the explosive; the air flask— 
which is the middle section—contain- 
ing the driving power of air at a high 
pressure ; and the after-body, in which 
are the engine, shaft and steering-gear, 
together with various appliances con- 
trolling the idiosyncrasies of this min- 
iature submarine vessel. For such the 
torpedo really seems to be, guiding it- 
self, and entirely independent of any 
outside agency from the time it leaves 
the tube, until the little war-nose pro- 
jecting from the head touches a solid 
substance, when the gun-cotton with 
which the war-head is packed explodes 
and the torpedo, with its target, is 
blown to atoms. 

But in carrying out its purpose of 
destruction upon the opposing force 
what an exquisite piece of workman- 
ship is sacrificed in the torpedo! Its 
interior is filled with numerous delicate 
and complicated mechanisms which 
automatically regulate its course, every 
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possible contingency being provided 
for. 

That it may the more resemble an 
actual boat, one small compartment 
is called the engine-room; within this 
the little engine, occupying a space 
hardly a foot in diameter and driven 
by the force of compressed air, accom- 
plishes thirteen hundred revolutions 
every minute. Though racing at this 
tremendous rate, it can and does stop 
on the instant without injuring in the 
slightest, without even jarring the del- 
icate machinery surrounding it. The 
speed made by the miniature ship in 
passing through the water, which, it 
must be remembered, offers resistance 
to its entire surface, is twenty-six 
knots an hour for a run of eight hun- 
dred yards, and amounts to about thir- 
ty knots when half that distance is to 
be covered. As a matter of compari- 
son, let it be noted that the engines of 
the torpedo boat “Dupont,” gigantic 
in contrast to the dainty mechanism 
under consideration, cannot make 
more than four hundred revolutions to 
the minute; yet with this power the 
boat, encountering to be sure, less re- 
sistance, can make over twenty-eight 
knots an hour—nearly the greatest 
speed of which the torpedo is capable. 
What, then, would be the speed of the 
“Dupont,” could her powerful engines, 
without destroying themselves, even 
approach the high rate reached by a 
torpedo’s machinery ! 

As torpedoes are in constant use 
for both instruction and experiment, 
it would of course be dangerous and 
even impossible for them always to 
carry their charge of gun-cotton; each 
one is accordingly provided, besides 
the war-head, with an exercise-head, 
which is filled with water, in order 
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that its weight may equal that of the 
former. 

A torpedo is fired from a tube, the 
upper half of which projects, roof-like, 
over the mouth, as a shell from a gun, 
that is, by a charge of powder ignited 
by a primer; but with this difference, 
that the torpedo travels under its own 
propelling power, whereas the shell 
gains its momentum from the force of 
the ejecting charge. 
ever, great care and skill to set cor- 
rectly the different regulators in a tor- 
pedo, preparatory to the run; and it is 
both interesting and ludicrous to 
watch the proceeding of the novices at 
“target-practice,’ for they are prone 
to forget the most important adjust- 
ments. A “surface-run” is most re- 
markable to witness: then the huge 
cigar-shaped object 
across the water, occasionally leaping 
several feet into the air, looking and 


It requires, how- 


goes skimming 


behaving exactly like a porpoise, it is 
said, while making a great rushing 
and whirring noise, like the sound of a 
train speeding through a tunnel, a fact 
not at all strange when one remembers 
that the fifteen-foot torpedo is running 
at a rate of twenty-six to thirty knots 
an hour. Perhaps the steering gear is 
left to its own devices: immediately 
the torpedo proceeds upon a course 
most bewildering and even terrifying 
to the beholder, turning in circles, run- 
ning up against some object, only to be 
headed off in another direction, and, 
when the compressed air is finally ex 
hausted, describing an arc in the air 
before ending its gyrations at the most 
unexpected spot. 
pedo will be lost, burying itself in the 
mud or following so eccentric a course 
beneath the water as to evade the vig- 
ilance of the searchers; but it is usual- 


Occasionally a tor- 
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ly recovered eventually, as was the 
case with a torpedo found recently by 


the divers under instruction at the 


station. Though having lain a year and 
five days beneath the water, it was 
found to be intact, and will perhaps be 
used eighty or a hundred times for 
exercise purpose during its future ex- 
istence. 


It is hardly possible to realize that 
this remarkable mechanism is the re- 
sult of so humble a beginning as the 
primitive spar torpedo. This explo- 
sive, it can hardly be called a missile, 
came into existence about the time of 
the Civil War, and was nothing more 
or less than a cast-iron box filled with 
coarse gun powder, and fastened to 
the end of a long spar, or “boom,” 
which was carried alongside a launch, 
though projecting some distance in 
front of the bow.. As this torpedo 


could not be exploded until the launch 
was beside the object of attack, and 
as this act was accomplished by means 
of a primitive friction primer, manipu- 
lated by a cord, the danger to the oper- 
ators was nearly as great as to the en- 
emy. Though spar torpedoes have 
been superseded by automobiles they 
have been constantly improved: the 
shell is now of steel, the charge has 
become gun-cotton, ignited by an elec- 
tric detonator. At a recent experi- 
ment in the waters near Goat Island, 
four of these modern spar torpedoes 
were exploded, sending great beams 
of wood two hundred feet into the air, 
while the solid column of smoke and 
debris seemed to extend up into the 
clouds themselves. 

The next step from the spar was the 
towing torpedo, dragged by careful 
manipulation of two lines at some dis- 
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U. S. TORPEDO BOAT *‘ PORTER” MAKING 35 MILES AN HOUR 


tance off the quarter of a vessel, and 
made to dive beneath her adversary. 
An approach to the automobiles were 
the Lay, Lay-Haite, Ericsson and Ed- 


ison-Simms torpedoes; but these, al- 


though propelled by their own power, 
were hampered by the cables controll- 
ing them from the boat or shore. In 
1870, before the adoption of the 
Whitehead by our Navy, the so-called 
Station torpedo, resembling the En- 
glish one, was constructed and exper- 
imented with at the island ; it gave way, 
however, to the Howell, which, though 
a later invention, was introduced here 
at about the same time as the White- 
head, the most recent and by all odds, 
the best. 

It is a remarkable, and perhaps not 
fully realized coincidence, that during 
the Spanish War not a single torpedo 
was fired by our vessels, the torpedo 
boats having been mainly useful as 
despatch boats, defending themselves, 
when necessary, with the small guns 
with which they were provided. Con- 
sequently the first explosion of a 
Whitehead under actual conditions of 
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war took place only year before last in 
Narragansett Bay, when the United 
States Torpedo Boat “Porter,” running 
at full speed, fired the torpedo at a dis- 
tance of eight hundred yards from the 
target, the beach of Prudence Island; 
then immediately turned about and 
Several other 
torpedo boats were assembled, with a 
number of officers on board to witness 
the experiment, which resulted most 
satisfactorily, effectually proving that 
with the discharge of a single torpedo 
the “Porter” could destroy the enemy’s 
ship and herself escape with practic- 


fled to a safe distance. 


ally no damage. 

Mines were originally intended to 
receive as much attention at the sta- 
tion as torpedoes; but shortly after its 
beginning the mine department was re- 
moved to Willett’s Point, not however 
before Captain Converse had made an 
important invention in that line. The 
Naval Defense mines are invariably 
loaded at the station, and at the time 
of the Spanish War the employees 
were kept very busy filling the coun- 
termines. 
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Not only are mines and torpedoes 
loaded there, but it is at the Torpedo 
Station that the torpedo outfit of every 
vessel in the Navy is assembled; and 
on going out of commission it is there 
a ship returns her outfit, to be repaired 
or, if necessary, replaced. The regu- 
lations, moreover, provide that an 
overhauling of the outfit shall take 
place every three years. With the 
“rush in business’entailed by the tre- 
mendous growth of the Navy during 
recent years, it is not surprising to 
find the pay-roll of the employees at 
the Torpedo Station increased from 
about $100 per month in 1872 to about 
$400 per day in the present year. 

The experiment manceuvres at the 
island are by no means confined to 
torpedoes. Back of the machine shop 
stands the electrical laboratory, a neat 
little building crowned by the search 
light tower, in which is given practical 
instruction on this weapon of the new 
Navy. In the lecture rooms are to be 
found examples of every kind of elec- 
tric light used on board a vessel, from 
the huge search light, down to the 


minute one-half candle power incan- 
descent, with which the inside of a 
torpedo is illuminated for examina- 
tion. The dynamo room is also the 
place of particular investigation and 
practical instruction to both officers 
and men. 

Leaving the electric laboratory, one 
approaches an archway cut through 
the high embankment which formerly 
surrounded the fort; one approaches, 
but may not pass through, for within 
the enclosure stand two buildings 
closed to the outside world. The 
larger is the chemical laboratory, in 
which are conducted experiments in 
the line of explosives; in the small 
building to the right of the entrance the 
blocks of wet gun-cotton are shaped, 
by means of a circular saw, to fit snug- 
ly into the oval war-heads. Sawing 
gun-cotton sounds as if it were a de- 
cidedly hazardous proceeding; but as 
the material is saturated with water 
and every possible precaution taken, 
the workmen are nearly as safe as are 
those in the machine shop,—more so 
than the workers on detonators, per- 
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haps, for a careless blow, be it ever so 
light, on the sensitive fulminator may 
result in the serious, if not fatal, 
wounding of the workman. 

In one wall of the white plastered 
archway is cut the name of the French 
engineer, very modestly, thus:— 
“Rochefontain Enginr.” He it was 
threaded the embankments 
with passages, partly underground; 
leading into these are little doors at in- 
tervals in the walls, one of which, in a 
corner of the enclosure, opens into an 
old prison in the tunnel. 

Again, back of the enclosure is 
another, but solid embankment, which 
extends thence along the west shore 
nearly to the breakwater; it is this 
embankment that shelters the six gun- 
cotton and smokeless powder houses, 
entrance into which, it is hardly 
necessary to state, is strictly forbid- 
den. 

Buildings 1, 2 


who 


and 3 comprise the 
guncotton factory. In the first of these 
the raw cotton is picked apart and 
dried, a certain brand of English cot- 
ton being always used, as it is the most 
successfully treated in the manufac- 


ture of the powder. The second step 
is the nitrate bath, out of which the 
cotton, now nitrocellulose, is wrung 
and washed, then carried to building 3 
to * reduced to a soft pulp; after a 
final wringing the gun-cotton is ready 
to be taken to building 4, which, with 
5 and 6, is the smokeless powder fac- 
tory. From building 4 the cotton 
emerges transformed into smokeless 
powder, and having the appearance of 
sticks of glue; but a process of drying 
and seasoning, accomplished in the 
next building, is now necessary, and 
after that the powder undergoes a final 
test, lying stored in the last building, 
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under different degrees of tempera- 
ture, before it is issued for use. 

The preparation to which the gun- 
cotton is subjected, the ingredients of 
which are known to very few, is of 
course constantly experimented upon 
and, as the results show, greatly im- 
proved, for the smokeless powder of 
the present day has obtained a consid- 
erable advance in velocity over that of 
a few years ago. Many of the experi- 
ments in the action of gun-cotton and 
smokeless powder are conducted on 
Rose Island, which lies to the north- 
west of the station, and where a gun- 
cotton magazine is also situated. The 
subject of nearly as much study as the 
powder itself is the elimination of dan- 
ger from explosion during its manu- 
facture, and of disease to the work- 
men; and to that end the buildings 
have been so constructed that they may 
be frequently and thoroughly cleansed, 
while some progress has been made in 
protecting the men from the “noxious 
vapors” arising from the chemicals. 

As a place of instruction, the Torpe- 
do Station holds a position of import- 
ance in the Navy. Not only are classes 
of officers engaged there every sum+ 
mer in practical study on torpedo work, 
electricity, the chemistry of explosives, 
etc., but each year two classes of sea- 
men, the pick of the enlisted men, are 
thoroughly trained in electricity and 
torpedo work, and, if they so desire 
and are physically fit, in diving. The 
course in torpedoes renders the men 
capable not only to fire the missiles, 
but to give them proper care and to 
repair them, to some extent, when dis- 
A lasting proof of the excel- 
lence of the Station’s diving course 
was furnished by the work and condi- 
tion of the men diving on the wreck 
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of the “Maine” in Havana harbor. So 
thorough had been their physical train- 
ing, that after 50 days of continuous 
work in the filth and stench of the har- 
bor, in a hot and oppressive climate, 
not one of the naval divers suffered 
any ill effects or was in any way in- 
jured—a most unusual occurrence in 
any wrecking company. As to their 
ability, though the New York press 
was at first inclined to criticise, com- 
paring the “sailors” unfavorably with 
the professional divers, at the last it 
was eager to admit their undoubted 
skill and bravery. 

With their previous six months’ 
training in the gun-shops at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard the men qualify as 
seamen gunners after this seventeen 
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weeks’ course, and are usually ordered 
at once to sea; later, those who possess 
sufficient ability rise to the rank of 
warrant officers. 

A small portion of their time of 
study at the station is spent on board 
torpedo boats, the men thus becoming 
somewhat accustomed to sea-duty, 
though of course the majority are sent 
on board battle-ships and cruisers, 
gun-boats and other smaller vessels, 
whose numbers predominate over 
those of torpedo boats. Life on the 
latter, it must be understood, is quite 
a different matter from that on anv 
other ship in the Navy. In the tirs 
place, torpedo boats are not built .or 
men to live on, far less with a view to 
comfort; in fact, the question of ex- 
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In the foreground may be seen many torpedo tubes taken from the Spanish vessels at Santiago 
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istence on board was sofar 
forgotten in the cases of 
the “Craven” and “Dahl- 
gren,’ that no_ spaces 
allowed for the 
galleys, and on their com- 
pletion it was necessary to 
construct them between 
the stacks on deck! It is 
however, well known that 
these boats were not the 
result of American talent. 

Jeyond the primary 
of discharging 
her missiles, the objects 
of a torpedo boat are facil- 
ity of control and speed, speed that will 
enable her to outstrip any other class of 
vessels whatsoever ; save only the tor- 
pedo boat destroyers, which are merely 
torpedo boats raised to a higher power, 
size, armament and speed increased, 
but not altered. But to attain this 
speed a torpedo boat must be of a slen- 
der shape and lie low on the water, in 
order to escape observation as well as 
to offer the least possible resistance ; 
further she must not be uselessly en- 
cumbered with elaborate fittings, but 
every portion of her make-up must be 
reduced to the least weight, while her 
machinery must embody in a compact 
form a tremendous amount of power. 
Fully as high as her speed qualifica- 
tions must be her ability to respond to 
the lightest touch on the wheel, to re- 
verse, stop, or start her engines at a 
second’s notice; for she depends in 
battle not upon the material protection 
of heavy armor-plate, which would 
weigh her down and detract from her 
swiftness, but upon her own insignifi- 
cance and cunning in escape. 

A torpedo boat is, in proportion to 
her size, without an exception the fast- 
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purpose 
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est vessel afloat. Though the “Du- 
pont” is but 175 feet in length, with a 
displacement of 165 tons, the 3,800 
horse power of her engines is equal to 
that of the Sound liners, such as the 
“Plymouth,” for instance, a boat of 
vastly greater tonnage and perhaps 
150 feet longer. Yet the “Plymouth’s” 
speed is hardly two-thirds that of the 
torpedo boat. A comparison with a 
modern ocean liner, whose proportions 
more nearly approach those of a tor- 
pedo boat, is also interesting. Rough- 
ly speaking, the “Deutschland”—fast- 
est of the ocean greyhounds—meas- 
ures about four times the ‘“Dupont’s” 
length and breadth ; but against a hun- 
dredfold increase of tonnage, the 
“Deutschland” can develop only a nine 
times greater horse power, with the 
result that her speed lacks about five 
knots of the “Dupont’s.” The latter 
craft, be it noted, was built to attain a 
speed of only twenty-six knots; but on 
her official trial she exceeded this con- 
tract rate by about two and one-half 
knots. 

The power of endurance against the 
ceaseless battery of waves and ice in 
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our northern waters is not considered 
one of the requisites of a torpedo boat ; 


but the “Dupont,” with the smaller 
“Morris,” refuted the idea that these 
vessels must be hauled up or sent south 
during cold weather. Both of these 
boats successfully weathered the hard 
winter of 1898-99, moored to a dock 
in a sheltered cove of Bristol, R. L., 
harbor ; the “Dupont” going there di- 
rectly after the terrible November 
storm of that season, while the “Mor- 
ris” joined her later—in good time, 
however, to pass through the novel ex- 
perience of being frozen in the ice for 
many weeks. But though the boats 
stood the test well, the crews endured 
untold discomforts. 

Two members of the latter, never- 
theless, seemed to enjoy life in the cold 
weather to which they were so unac- 
customed. Both of southern birth, 
they were “Chic,” the lively little fox 
terrier mascot of the “Morris,” cap- 
tured from some Spanish merchant- 
ship; and “Dupont Bill,” basely kid- 
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napped in infancy from his Cuban 
home, a goat which gladly devoured 
the candy, with its paper bag, so fre- 
quently offered him by the sailors, as 
well as, on one occasion, the feathers 
decorating a visitor’s hat! For a short 
time last winter, the “McKee” was re- 
joiced with “Bill’s” presence as a 
guest, and it was on one of her trips 
that he narrowly escaped a watery 
grave. The trip was memorable in 
the boat’s career as well as in “Billy’s.” 

The “McKee,” which is the small- 
est of her class,—hardly one hundred 
feet in length and of only sixty-five 
tons displacement—left New York one 
stormy day for Newport, expecting 
to arrive in about eight hours. A 
short distance along the Sound, how- 
ever, her blowers gave out and she 
was forced to proceed under natural 
draft, crawling along at about three 
knots an hour, while the seas literally 
swept over her, nearly sweeping poor 
“Billy” overboard. At last he was 
lashed to the smokestack, and though 
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half smothered by the water, weather- 
ed the twenty-four hour nightmare of 
a trip; meanwhile the executive officer, 
“Bill's” only companion on deck, was 
forced to grasp the supporting stack 
in a close embrace. 

Innumerabie are these unofficial 
records of runs bravely accomplished 
under conditions with which no torpe- 
do boat was designed to cope; but so 
enjoyable can warm, fair weather ren- 
der a short trip, that one would forever 
scorn the most luxurious steam yacht 
after a single rapid, exhilarating run 
on a torpedo boat. 

The “McKee” has been mentioned 
as the smallest vessel of her class. 
Still smaller is the “Stiletto,” the only 
wood torpedo boat in the navy ; be the 
other slips crowded or deserted, she 
is always to be found at her dock at 
the Torpedo Station. Moored near 


her, last summer, was that representa- 
tive of a new type, the submarine tor- 
pedo boat “Holland ;” and very strange 
and weird, like some deep-sea mon- 
ster newly dragged into the light of 
day, appeared that part of her fifty 
feet of length which is visible when 


she rises to the surface. As far as the 
question of life on board (or is it with- 
in?) is concerned, the “Holland” is a 
little more comfortable than a diving- 
suit, and can be stored with sufficient 
air and food to support her crew of 
five for forty-eight hours; as to the 
question of destruction upon an out- 
side force, this submarine vessel is an 
undoubted success, as was proved in 
the fleet and harbor defense manceu- 
vres held at Newport last summer. It 
was reported on this occasion, that the 


“Holland” could have “torpedoed” 
(synonymous with “destroyed” prob- 
ably three ships of the blockading 
fleet. In strange juxtaposition to this 
modern invention, an old submarine 
boat, designed by Admiral Porter, lies 
near the docks at the Station. It is a 
box-like structure of iron, divided 
within into compartments, one of 
which contains an ancient smooth- 
bore gun, and intended to be sunk to 
a stationary position. 

It has been almost entirely through 
the ceaseless activity of its many ex- 
cellent commandants and assisting offi- 
cers that the Torpedo Station has at- 
tained its prestige. The present In- 
spector is Commander N. E. Mason, 
the well-known executive officer of the 
U.S. S. “Brooklyn” during the Span- 
ish War, who distinguished himself at 
Santiago; Lieutenant - Commander 
Rees, formerly executive officer of 
the island, but ordered to sea duty 
August, 1901, most ably performed the 
duties of executive officer on no less 
a ship than the “Olympia,” at Manila, 
under Admiral Dewey. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the Department 
strenuously endeavors to appoint the 
personnel of the Station from among 
the most active and efficient officers of 
the navy. 

Many years ago Rear Admiral 
Sampson was Inspector at the Station, 
and little known to the general public. 
With the increase of the new navy he 
has come into prominence, and by his 
ability has shown to the world her 
power in war,—a power the growth of 
which is typified by the progress made 
at our Navv’s Torpedo Station. 
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HAT is the use, Felix, 
rT} in being the hand- 
somest man in all 


Madawaska, if you 
care nothing for the girls? You might 
as well be as homely as Sol Boulier, for 
all the use your good looks are to 
you!” 

“Perhaps better, mother, for Sol has 
just married as pretty a girl as ever 
confessed a sin to Father Marchand; 
you see good looks have nothing to do 
with it. Now give me one of your 
aprons to put across my knees and I 
will shell the peas for you, before I go 
down town to hunt up a table girl.” 

“You’d better hunt up a wife; re- 
member you are thirty years old; when 
your father was your age we had been 
married ten years.” 

“Whom shall I marry? Susie Mi- 
chaud? Delphine Dionne? Rosie—” 

“Shame on you, Felix St. Thomas! 
To think of such creatures! No, no, 
marry some one like yourself, pretty 
and slender, straight and tall, though 
not quite so tall as you; you stand six 
feet in your high-heeled boots, your 
wife’s forehead should just reach the 
tip of your ear; she must be dark, too, 
just a trifle lighter than you; hair a 
good, warm brown, eyes brown or 
hazel, color enough to stain her cheeks 
a rich red. Never, Felix, never marry 
a washed-out, light-haired, blue-eyed 
girl—she’d be faded before thirty. 
Your wife must be French, too; I’d 


like a Canadienne, but she must speak 
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Handsome Felix 


By I. McRoss 


English as well as you or I. Yes, and 
her hair might curl a trifle that your 
children’s hair be not too straight. 
Sometimes I think of the children 
while I am here at work, until this 
kitchen seems swarming with the dear, 
bright-faced little fellows; they jostle 
my elbows, they get their little hands 
into my flour, and I put out my hand to 
box their ears—but not hard, I 
wouldn’t hurt them—just to get them 
from under my feet. Madame rested 
the rolling-pin upon the piecrust and 
looked at Felix with happy, smiling 
lips. 

“Well, mother, you pick out the 
one you want me to marry, and I will 
get her if I can.” 

“Of course you can get her! What 
girl would not be proud to be the wife 
of handsome Felix? Then see what a 
good business you are doing; twice 
you have been obliged to enlarge this 
hotel, yet it is always full.” 

“That is because of your famous 
cooking.” 

“Partly, and partly because the 
liquors you sell are the best, so they 
say, that were ever sold in spite of the 
Maine liquor law.” 

“There, mother, the peas are 
shelled.” Felix rose and put the pan 
of peas upon the table. “Now I 
must go and look up the table girl.” 

His mother watched him as he 
walked down the street—tall and 
straight, head upheld, eyes bright, 
complexion clear—he cared too much 
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for his good looks to drink the liquor 
he handled. His new suit of dark 
gray cheviot fitted perfectly his fine 
figur2, and hisboots had just the high, 
pointed heels dear to a Madawaska 
Frenchman. Apparently he looked 
neither to the right nor the left, but 
from the corner of one eye he saw two 
girls looking at him from the opposite 
side of the street, and heard the ripple 
of a few syllables in French. In- 
tent upon his errand, he crossed the 
street. 

“Do either of you girls want to work 
out? I need a table girl at the St. 
Thomas hotel.” He directed his ques- 


tion to the elder of the two, a girl about 
twenty. “How pretty she is!” he kept 
thinking. “But mother would not think 
so, she is so fair; and not tall enough, 
either; her head would scarcely lie 
upon my shoulder.” He had the grace 


to blush at the thought, as she smiled 
into his face. 

“Yes, I came to town to find a 
place.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Julie Le Vasseur.” 

“And your home?” 

“In Canada, near the Chaudiére.” 

His questions had been put in 
French, now he spoke English: 

“Can you speak English ?” 

She answered in English as perfect 
as his own: 

“O, yes; I went to an English school 
and my mother’ is an Englishwoman.” 

“That is the reason you are so fair; 
you do not look like a French girl. Can 
you come to the hotel now, with me? 
Our girl left this morning and we need 
you now.” 

“Yes; but my trunk is at my cous- 
in’s, Pete Thibbedeau’s.” 

“T will send for it, if you will come 
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with me.” They walked together to 
the hotel and into the kitchen. 

“Mother,” said Felix, “this is Julie 
Le Vasseur; she will wait upon the 
table.” 

“Come with me, then; I will show 
you what to do,” said Madame. 

“What a white head !” was Madame’s 
inward comment, though she could 
not deny that it was a pretty head, with 
its glistening waves of fair hair break- 
ing into tiny curls wherever a strand 
became loose. “She would be pretty 
if only she were darker, and I am glad 
she is not. Felix will never fall in love 
with such a light girl.” So hard it is 
to abdicate a throne that Madame for- 
got, for a moment, what she had been 
preaching to Felix for ten years. 

Madame watched Julie very closely 
for’ many days; she always kept her 
eye upon the table girls, they were so 
eager to get a word or glance from 
Felix ; but Julie, to Madame’s surprise, 
seemed utterly indifferent to Felix’s 
charms, and that was something that 
neither he nor his mother could quite 
understand. Madame tried by hints 
and questions to get Julie’s opinion of 
Felix ; at last she asked outright: 

“Do you not think my Felix very 
handsome, Julie?” 

Julie was polishing silver in the din- 
ing room, and she looked at a fork 
critically, before answering : 

“O, yes, Madame, for such a black 
man.” ; 

“Black man! My Felix!’ Madame 
almost screamed. 

“Yes, Madame, such black eyes and 
hair, and such dark skin, you know.” 

“Of course! Wat else will you have 
for ze man? Ze white hair an’ skin, 
like ze foolish girl?” Madame never 
lost her perfect command of the Eng- 
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lish language except under stress of 
great mental excitement. “Where ever 
did you see one ot’er such han’some 
man, like my Felix?” 

“My Triflis is handsomer,”’ said 
Julie, her eyes bent upon a tea spoon. 

“Your Triflis! So zat ees eet, ze 
mattaire! Your Triflis! Bien, w’at 
do he look lak?” 

“Triflis? O, he is tall—six feet and 
two inches.” 

“Zat ees too much; ma Felix ees 
just six feet.” 

“In his stocking feet ;” said Julie, as 
though she had not heard, “my Triflis 
does not need to wear boots with high, 
pointed heels, like a fine lady’s.” 

“Zat ees ze style, an’ ma Felix have 
ze leetle, pretty feet zat look so nice.” 

“Triflis is broad across the shoul- 
ders, thick in the chest and strong.” 

“So is ze ox.” 

“His hair is just a little darker than 
mine, and it curls around his white 
forehead; the rest of his face is tan- 
ned quite dark, but his cheeks are red 
as June roses. And Triflis’s mouth— 
O, it is handsome! He does not need 
any mustache to hide it.” 

“Ma Felix does not wear hees mus- 
tache to hide hees mout’, his mout’ ze 
pretties’ you evair saw.” 

“Perhaps his teeth—” 

“His teet’!’” Madame was quivering 
with rage. ‘His teet’ are perfec’! Yes, 
look at you’se’f in ze spoon; you see 
you upside down, zat w’at you are! 
W’at you t’ink you see, anyhow? You 
t’ink you pretty wit’ you tow-head an’ 
you putty face? Felix can have any 
girl he want for marry heem.” 

“Oh!” Incredulously, “he’d better 
be hurrying a little, he’s getting pretty 
old.” 

“Old! Ma Felix! He iss young! An’ 
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listen ; he will marry one hen’some girl 
like heemse’f—black eyes an’ hair an’ 
red cheeks, tall an’ fine, wis ze proud 
head like hees own, zat is ze wife I 
choose for heem.” 

Julie shrugged her shoulders, dis- 
dainfully. 

‘*Well, that would be best. 
save spoiling two families.” 

Madame was too angry to answer 
this, and went into the kitchen bang- 
ing the door after her. Julie could hear 
her slam the stove covers. ‘Ma Felix! 
Black! Old! Wear mustache to hide 
his mouth! Bad teeth! Make fun of 
his pretty boots!” She could not keep 
it to herself, but found Felix and 
poured the story into his ears. 

“She shall leave, the baggage! To- 
morrow, to-day she shall go!” 

“No, no, mother; I should be 
ashamed to send her away for that, 
and you know she is the best table girl 
we ever had.” 

Madame’s anger continued many 
days, but Julie did not pay any atten- 
tion to it, nor did she seem to notice 
that Felix’s mustache and the high 
heels of his boots had disappeared. 

One day word came that the gover- 
nor and his staff, with their wives and 
daughters, were going through the 
Upper Madawaska and would be at 
the St. Thomas hotel for six o’clock 
Then Madame forgot her 
anger and turned to Julie: 

“O, Julie! Only to-morrow! Thirty 
of them! And such a dinner as they 
will expect! Many governors have 
taken dinner here, and have always 
been served with the best, but now— 
not twenty-four hours’ notice, and 
bread, cake, pies, ptiddings to be 
baked, and turkeys to be 
killed, dressed and cooked, fresh meat 


It will 


dinner. 


chickens 
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to be killed and made ready for oven 
and broiler! 

“Go quick, quick, Felix! Get Pete 
Thibbedeau’s wife to come and help!” 

Pete’s wife was nursing a sore hand 
and could not come, but by the time 
Felix returned Julie had encouraged 
Madame, and she had become a little 
more calm. 

“T will help, Madame; the chore boy 
and I will get the fowls ready for your 
hand; I can do lots of things, you shali 
see.”’ Her voice was so cheerful, and 
her face so bright and sunny that be- 
fore Madame thought what she was 
doing she patted the girl’s shoulder: 

“You are a good girl, Julie, the best 
that ever worked for me; you do not 
mind the extra work and look cross, 
as most girls would. Now while I get 
my canister of herbs you go into the 
yard and pick out the fattest chickens 
and the tenderest young turkeys for 
Joe to kill.” She took a chair to climb 
upon, to reach the canister; there was 
a crash, and Julie ran back. Madame 
lay upon the floor, groaning with 
pain. 

“OQ, Madame, what is the matter?” 
She tried to help Madame to rise, but 
she screamed : 

“My leg is broken! I took that old 
chair and it let me down! What wili 
we do? It was bad enough before, but 
now—we will lock the doors, pull down 
the shades and let no one in.” 

“No, no, Madame; I will get the 
dinner. You shall lie there in your 
bedroom, just off the kitchen; the bed 
can be pulled close to the door and you 
can tell me everything to do. Come, 
Felix, we must put her in bed and send 
for the doctor.” It was Julie who alone 
retained a cool head ; Julie who direct- 
ed and commanded, waited upon the 





doctor, soothed Madame and ordered 
Felix. 

“Now, don’t you worry, Madame, 
the dinner will be so like yours that no 
one will be able to tell the difference.” 
After the doctor had gone, Julie went 
to work ; until eleven o’clock that night 
she baked and boiled and made prepa- 
rations for the next day. At five the 
next morning she was again at work, 
so deft, quick and capable that 
Madame watched her in amazement. 

“Julie, where did you learn to ccok 
so well? I believe you have taken the 
mantle from my shoulders.” 

The dimples came to Julie's pink 
cheeks: “O, Madame, have I not been 
watching you for three months? Then 
I knew a little before, and you lie there 
telling me, and I have your recipes. 
Now taste this dressing for the tur- 
keys, then I will fill them.” 

“It is good; just a trifle more sum- 
mer savory and it cannot be toid from 
mine.” 

When the governor and his party 
arrived, everything was in readiness; 
cups of bouillon, hot, rich and fra- 
grant; trout from a mountain lake— 
John Therrault had caught them while 
the governor was taking his morning 
nap; broiled chickens, young turkeys 
with Julie’s nice dressing ; baked spare- 
ribs of tender young pork; then there 
were pies, and puddings with foamy 
sauces, and coffee rich with yellow 
cream. 

“Tell Madame,” said the gcvernor, 
in his kindest, most courteous manner, 
“that those who expect a good dinner 
here are never disappointed, but to- 
dav Madame has fairly surpassed her- 
self.” 

Felix would have explained, had not 
Julie silenced him with a glance. 
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The governor and his party had 
gone; Julie and John Therrault’s wife 
were putting things in order, when 
Felix came into the kitchen. The tired 
droop at the corners of Julie’s pretty 
mouth went to Felix’s heart. 

“You look so tired, Julie, sit down 
and rest. I will help Susanne.” 
Madame heard ; the tone more than the 
words opened her eyes_to her son’s 
feelings. Not even when Felix had 
sacrificed his beloved mustache and his 
cherished high heels had she suspected. 
If she could have looked into Julie’s 
eyes she would have read her secret, 
too, that secret which dear little Julie 
had guarded so well. 

Madame’s heart filled with anger— 
not against Felix or Julie, but—Triflis! 
What business had he with Julie’s 
heart? “I wish he’d drown in the 
Chaudiére! I wish he’d tumble over 
on his big head and break his neck! 
The gawky hulk! O, my, the wicked 
woman I am!” She reached for her 
rosary and said a pater-noster, then 
listened again: 

“Come into the dining room, Julie, 
and let me wait upon you; I do not be- 
lieve that you have eaten a mouthful 
since morning.” 

“Yes, I have, and I am not very 
tired.” She raised her blue eyes to 
Felix and his heart gave a great 
bound. 

“Triflis! There is Triflis!’’ she cried 
the next moment and ran out to meet 
him. 

“Felix,” cried Madame. 

“What, mother ?” 

“TIs—is it really Triflis ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Did—do—you think—was she very 
glad to see him?” 

“Yes, mother.” 
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“She—she—did not kiss him, did 
she?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“The shameless tyke! Send her 
home! She shall not stay here another 
hour!” Felix did not hear; he was out 
of reach of his mother’s voice, out of 
sight of Julie and Triflis. 

“And all he could say was, ‘Yes, 
mother,’ sighed Madame. 

“T wish that Triflis may choke with 
the next mouthful of bread he takes! 
Q my, O my!” And she said an- 
other pater-noster. 

It seemed to Felix that hours had 
passed, though Susanne had just fin- 
ished washing the dishes and gone 
home, when Julie walked into the office 
with Triflis’s hand clasped in hers: 

“Felix—I mean Mr. St. Thomas, 
this is my brother, Triflis,” she said de- 
murely, though her eyes were twink- 
ling. 

“What! Triflis your brother!” With 
outstretched hands Felix sprang to- 
ward the tall young man. “You big, 
handsome boy!” was his thought, while 
he tried to shake the large, heavy 
hands. 

“We must give him a good dinner, 
Julie; there is enough left to feed a 
dozen like him. Sit here, Triflis, and 
rest with Julie while I put on the table 
a dinner as good as the governor 
ate.” 

But Julie would help, and together 
they loaded down a table with fish and 
meats, bread and cakes, pies and pud- 
dings, until Triflis, giant that he was, 
declared that if he ate steadily for two 
whole days he would not be able to 
clear the table. Yet Felix was not 
satisfied; in the hiding place, behind 
the cellar wall, were a few bottles of 
wine; his father had put them there to 
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await Felix’s wedding. Felix brought 
out a bottle of this precious wine and 
filled the largest goblet he could find. 

“There, Triflis, that is something 
that the governor could not get, no, 
or even the president, not if they 
should beg for it upon their knees.” 

“He left Triflis smacking his lips 
over the rich, mellow wine, and went 
into the kitchen to find Julie. 

“Julie, he has not come for you?” 
He took both her hands and drew her 
toward himself. 

“Yes; they are lonesome at home 
without me.” 

“You cannot go, Julie; I must have 
you always, dear; I have never wanted 
anybody else, and I must have you. 
Stay, Julie, and be my wife.” 

Madame forgot her broken leg and 


all the doctor’s instructions and raised 
herself upon one elbow, to hear 
better. 

“But you know I am too fair; your 
mother says that you must marry a 
dark, handsome girl; she does not like 
my light hair and blue eyes.” 

“Yes, I do,” cried Madame. “I want 
you, Julie, who else would be so good? 
I like you just as you are, with your 
shiny, curly hair and blue eyes. I love 
you, too, Julie, dear.” 

Julie’s happy laugh sounded as 
though it had been smothered against 
something. 

Madame sank back, contentedly, 
upon her pillows, hardly noticing the 
twinge of pain. She closed her eyes 
and a happy smile played over her 
handsome old face. 


Memories of Daniel Webster in Public 
and Private Life 


By William T. Davis 


OME of the incidents in the life 
of Daniel Webster narrated in 
the following paper have come 
to my knowledge from my 

own observation, from communications 
made to me by my uncle, Isaac P. 
Davis, of Boston, and Charles Henry 
Thomas, a native of Marshfield, and 
from information obtained from my 
father-in-law, Mr. Thomas Hedge, 
and his brother, Hon. Isaac L. Hedge, 
both of Plymouth. To these incidents 
I have added such of a general charac- 


ter as secure a continuity of narrative. 
So far as my own opportunities of 
observation are concerned, I met 
Mr. Webster at his home in Marsh- 
field and at his home in Washington; 
and in my native town of Plymouth, 
eleven miles from Marshfield, his fig- 
ure was a familiar one. 

It may perhaps with truth be said 
that no person outside of Mr. Web- 
ster’s family was more familiar with 
his. social habits and every day life, 
than my uncle, and in the second vol- 
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ume of Mr. Webster’s speeches, pub- 
lished in 1851, the following dedica- 
tory letter to him may be found: 

“My Dear Sir: 

A warm private friendship has subsisted 
between us for half our lives, interrupted 
by no untoward occurrence, and never for 
a moment cooling into indifference. Of this 
friendship, the source of so much happiness 
to me, I wish to leave, if not an enduring 
memorial, at least an affectionate and grate- 
ful acknowledgment. I inscribe this vol- 
ume of my speeches to you. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Mr. Charles Henry Thomas was for 
many years his agent and man of af- 
fairs, and Mr. Webster in his will re- 
quested his executors and trustees “to 
consult in all things respecting the 
Marshfield estate with Charles Henry 
Thomas, always an intimate friend, 
and one whom I love for his own sake 
and that of his family.” 

Messrs. Isaac L. and Thomas 
Hedge, above referred to, were inti- 
mate friends of Mr. Webster, and his 
frequent companions when fishing in 
Plymouth Bay or hunting in Plymouth 
woods. 

Mr. Webster was born January 18, 
1782, in that part of Salisbury, New 
Hampshire, which is now Franklin, 
and graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1801. He entered, as a student, the 
law office of Thomas W. Thompson of 
Salisbury, where he remained three 
years, teaching school a part of the 
time in Fryeburg, the first earnings 
from which were devoted to the educa- 
tion of his brother, Ezekiel. On the 


20th of July, 1804, he entered the of- 
fice of Christopher Gore, in Boston, 
remaining there until March, 1805. At 
that time his brother was teaching a 
school in Short street, now Kingston 
street, in Boston, with Edward Everett 
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as one of his pupils, and for a short 
time in August, 1804, Mr. Webster 
taught the school during his brother’s 
absence. In March, 1805, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in Suffolk County, and 
opened an office in Boscawen, N. H., 
adjoining his native town. In May, 
1807, he was admitted as counselor in 
the New Hampshire Superior Court 
and removed to Portsmouth. 

On the 24th of June, 1808, he mar- 
ried Grace, daughter of Rev. Elijah 
Fletcher of Hopkinton, N. H., who 
died January 21, 1828. His court- 
ship romantic one. Grace 
Fletcher was visiting her sister Re- 
becca, wife of Israel Webster Kelly 
of Salisbury, and on a stormy Sunday 
morning in preparing for church her 
sister told her that she need not be par- 
ticular about her dress, as she would 
see no one to mind. After church she 
reminded her sister of what she had 
told her, and said, “I did see someone, 
a man with a black head, who looked 
as if he might be somebody.” Mr. 
Webster noticed her, as well. One 
day, not long after, a package was re- 
ceived at the Kelly home with a string 
about it tied in a hard knot, and Mr. 
Webster and Miss Fletcher by their 
united efforts succeeded in untying it. 
He then said to her: “We have been 
successful in untying a knot, suppose 
we try to tie one which shall last 
through life.” Taking a piece of rib- 
bon and partially tying a knot, he 
handed it to her to finish, which she 
did, and thus was the offer of marriage 
made and accepted. His love for her 
never faded. Nine years after her 
death, while sitting at a generous tea- 
table at the home of Albert Livingston 
Kelly, a nephew of: Mrs: ‘Webster, he 
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said, “Albert, you live iuxuriously,” 
and Mr. Kelly replied that it had been 
his wislr to imitate the delightful tea- 
table of his dear Aunt Grace. Tears 
at once started from Mr. Webster’s 
eyes and it was with some effort that 
he recovered his composure. On his 
death-bed, finding on one occasion 
Mrs. James William Paige by his bed- 
side, he said, “If dear Grace could look 
down from heaven, how grateful she 
would be to you and Wiliiam for min- 
istering to my comfort.” Mr. Paige 
was a half brother of Mrs. Webster, 
her mother, Rebecca (Chamberlain) 


Fletcher, having married for a second 
husband Rev. Christopher Paige and 
become Mr. Paige’s mother. 

He was chosen, in Portsmouth, 2 
member of the Thirteenth Congress, 
taking his seat May 24th, 1813, and 
being re-elected to the Fourteenth 
Congress. In June, 1816, while hav- 
ing an annual income of about two 
thousand dollars from his practice, he 
removed to Boston, where he occupied 
a house in Mt. Vernon street near the 
State House, and a law office on the 
corner of Court and Tremont streets 


over the store many years occupied 
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by S. S. Pierce & Co. Though John 
P. Healy occupied the office with him 
for some years, the only law partner 
he ever had was Alexander Bliss, one 
of his pupils, who was the first hus- 
band of my aunt, Mrs. George Ban- 
croft, and who died July 15, 1827. 

In 1818, at the age of thirty-six, by 
his argument in the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case he established a reputation 
as one of the ablest constitutional law- 
yers in the Union. The words, “Dart- 
mouth College case,” probably slip 
from the pen of a writer without con- 
veying to those of the present genera- 
tion any idea of their meaning. A 
case so important that the argument 
of Mr. Webster, in the words of his 
biographer, “caused the judicial estab- 
lishment of the principle in our con- 
stitutional jurisprudence, which re- 
gards a charter of a private corpora- 
tion as a contract, and places it under 
the protection of the Constitution of 
the United States,” should be more 
generally understood. 

In 1769 a corporation was estab- 
lished by charter to consist of twelve 
persons, and no more, to be called the 
“Trustees of Dartmouth College,” to 
have perpetual existence and power to 
hold and dispose of lands and goods 
for the use of the College, with the 
right to fill vacancies in their own 
body. The New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture by acts passed June 27th and De- 
cember 18th and 26th, 1816, changed 
the corporate name from “The Trus- 
tees of Dartmouth College,” to “The 
Trustees of Dartmouth University,” 
and made the twelve trustees, together 
with nine other persons, to be appoint- 
ed by the Governor and Council, a 
new corporation, to whom all the prop- 
erty of the old corporation with its 
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rights, powers, liberties and privileges 
was to be transferred, with power to 
establish new colleges, and an institute 
subject to the power and control of a 
board of twenty-five overseers. The 
conversion to the new corporation of 
the records, charter, seal and other 
property was made on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, 1816, and an action of trover was 
brought by the old trustees to recover 
them, on the ground that the acts of 
the Legislature were repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States. By 
consent, the action was carried directly 
to the Superior Court of New Hamp- 
shire in May, 1817, and argued at the 
September term of the Court in Rock- 
ingham County, Jeremiah Mason, Jere- 
miah Smith and Mr. Webster appear- 
ing for the trustees. At the November 
term of the Court in Grafton County, 
Chief Justice Richardson delivered the 
opinion of the Court sustaining the 
constitutionality of the acts. By a writ 
of error, the case was carried by the 
plaintiffs to the United States Supreme 
Court in February, 1818, and argued 
in March by Mr. Webster and Joseph 
Hopkinson, of Philadelphia, for the 
plaintiffs, and by John Holmes, of 
Maine, and William Wirt, United 
States Attorney General, for the de- 
fendants. In February, 1819, the 
opinion of the Court was delivered, 
reversing the action of the State Court 
and declaring the acts of the Legisla- 
ture unconstitutional. Though assist- 
ed by Mr. Hopkinson, a leading Phila- 
delphia lawyer, popularly better known 
as the author of “Hail Columbia,” the 
burden of the case rested on the shoul- 
ders of Mr. Webster. John Holmes, 


one of hisopponents, was nine years his 
senior and, as the ablest lawyer in the 
District of Maine, was selected, when 
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in 1820 that district became a state, as 
one of its first two United States Sena- 
tors. William Wirt, his other oppo- 
nent, was ten years his senior and had 
by distinguished service at the bar won 
the appointment of Attorney-General 
in the Cabinet of President Monroe, 
which he continued to hold until the 
accession to the Presidency of Andrew 
Jackson, in 1829. Against such men 
Mr. Webster won the title of “Defend- 
er of the Constitution.” 

On the 22d of December, 1820, Mr. 
Webster delivered his memorable ad- 
dress at the invitation of the Pilgrim 
Society of Plymouth, in commemora- 
tion of the landing of the Pilgrims. 
The Pilgrim Society had been incorpo- 
rated on the 24th of the preceding 
January, and in view of the fact that 
the celebration of 1820 would be its 
first public act, and would occur on 
the two hundredth anniversary of the 
landing, it was determined to make the 
occasion a notable one. The desire to 
hear Mr. Webster was widespread, and 
throughout the day before the celebra- 
tion the roads leading to Plymouth 
were dotted with stages and carriages 
of all kinds, crowded with visitors. 

The company was a distinguished 
one. At the dinner, held in the Court 
House, then building and far enough 
advanced to be used for that purpose, 
the parchment sheets, since framed and 
kept in Pilgrim Hall, were passed 
along the tables to receive the auto- 
graphs of those present. 

Mr. Webster was the guest of Mr. 
Barnabas Hedge, and on the eve of 
the celebration a reception was held at 
the home of my grandfather, William 
Davis. He was visiting Plymouth for 
the first time. With Pilgrim associa- 
tions clustering around him, he was 


about to speak the next day in the 
meeting-house of the first New Eng- 
land church, organized in Scrooby, 
England, in 1606, and in the presence 
of those whose criticism he would fear 
as much as he would value their ap- 
proval, and throughout the evening he 
was depressed, as he said, by a sense 
of the responsibility resting upon him. 

During the delivery of his address 
he stood in front of the pulpit. He 
wore small clothes, with silk stockings 
and a black silk gown. As is well 
known, the most marked feature of his 
address was its eloquent and scathing 
denunciation of the slave _ trade. 
Though that trade had been prohibited 
by the British Parliament in 1807, and 
by Congress in 1808, it still survived, 
and even within the limits of the Old 
Colony was profitably carried on. With 
this fact in mind Mr. Webster uttered 
the following words: 


“I deem it my duty on this occasion to 
suggest that the land is not yet wholly 
free from the contamination of a traffic, at 
which every feeling of humanity must for- 
ever revolt—I mean the African slave trade. 
Neither public sentiment nor the law has 
hitherto been able entirely to put an end 
to this odious and abominable trade. At 
the moment when God in his mercy has 
blessed the Christian world with an uni- 
versal peace, there is reason to fear that 
to the disgrace of the Christian name and 
character new efforts are making for the 
extension of the trade by subjects and citi- 
zens of Christian states, in whose hearts no 
sentiments of humanity or justice inhabit, 
and over whom neither the fear of God nor 
the fear of man exercises a control. In 
the sight of our law the African slave trad- 
er is a pirate end felon; and in the sight of 
heaven an offender far beyond the ordinary 
depth of human guilt. There is no brighter 
part of our history than that which records 
the. measures which have been adopted by 
the government at an early day, and at dif- 
ferent times since, for the suppression of 
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the traffic; and I would call on all the true 
sons of New England to co-operate with the 
laws of man end the justice of heaven. If 
there be within the extent of our knowledge 
or influence any participation in this traffic, 
let us pledge ourselves here upon the rock 
of Plymouth to extirpate and destroy it. It 
is not fit that tre land of the Pilgrims should 
bear the shame longer. I hear the sound of 
the hammer, i see the smoke of the fur- 
nace, where manacles and fetters are still 
forged for human limbs. I see the visages 
of those, who by stealth and midnight labor 
in this work of hell, foul and dark, as may 
become the aitificers of such instruments 
of misery and torture. Let that spot be 
purified, or let it cease to be of New Eng- 
land. Let it be purified, or let it be set 
aside from thc Christian world; let it be 
put out of the circle of human sympathies 
and human regards, and let civilized man 
henceforth have no communion with it. 1 
would invoke those who fill the seats of 
justice, and all who minister at her altar, 
that they execute the wholesome and neces- 
sary severity of the law. I invoke the min- 
isters of our religion that they proclaim its 
denunciation oi these crimes and add its 
solemn sanction to the authority of human 
laws. If the pulpit be silent, whenever or 
wherever there may be a sinner bloody with 
this guilt within the hearing of its voice, 
the pulpit is false to its trust.” 


The clergy had not at that time been 
more emphatic in condemning the 
slave traffic than they were at a later 
period in condemning slavery itself, 
and I was told by a witness of the 
scene that the ministers, who had taken 
part in the service and were leaning 
over the reading desk of the pulpit, 
retreated abruptly to the rear while 
the above closing words were spoken. 
The peroration was worthy of the ad- 
dress : 

“Advance then, ye future generations! 
We would hail you as you rise in your long 
succession to fill the places, which we now 
fill, and to taste the blessings of existence, 


where we are passing, and soon shall have 
passed, our own human duration. We bid 
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you welcome to the pleasant land of the 
fathers. We bid you welcome to the 
healthful skies and the verdant fields of New 
England. We greet your accession to the 
great inheritance, which we have enjoyed. 
We welcome you to the blessings of good 
government and religious liberty. We wel- 
come you to the treasures of science and the 
delights of learning. We welcome you to 
the transcendant sweets of domestic life, 
to the happiness of kindred and parents and 
children. We welcome you to the im- 
measurable blessings of rational existence, 
the immortal hope of Christianity and the 
light of everlasting truth.” 


In 1822 Mr. Webster was chosen 
Member of Congress from the Boston 
district and re-chosen in 1824. In 
January, 1824, he made an important 
speech on the Greek question, ad- 
vocating the passage of a resolution 
by Congress: 

“That provision ought to be made by law 
for defraying the expense incident to the 
appointment of an agent commissioner to 


Greece, whenever the President shall deem 
it expedient to make such appointment.” 


In February, 1824, Mr. Webster 
won a second victory in the United 
States Supreme Court, and confirmed 
his reputation as a Constitutional 
lawyer, in the case of Gibbons vs. 
Ogden. In the light of today this 
case appears an extraordinary one. 
The Legislature of New York had 
passed laws securing, for a term of 
years, to Robert R. Livingston and 
Robert Fulton, the exclusive naviga- 
tion by steam of all waters within 
the jurisdiction of the state. Aaron 
Ogden, to whom was assigned Liv- 
ingston and Fulton’s right to navi- 
gate the waters between Elizabeth- 
town, in New Jersey, and the city of 
New York, secured an injunction in 
the Court of Chancery against Thomas 
Gibbons, who was running two steam- 
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boats in said waters in alleged viola- 
tion of his exclusive privilege, and the 
injunction was affirmed by the highest 
court of law and equity in New York, 
the court for the trial of impeachments 
and correction of errors. From that 
court the case was taken, by appeal, to 
the United States Supreme Court. Mr. 
Webster and William Wirt, the United 
States Attorney General, appeared for 
the appellant and Thomas Jackson 
Oakley and Thomas Addis Emmet 
for the respondents. It seems now 
strange that the Ogden claim could 
have been seriously entertained, and 
yet Mr. Webster himself began his 
argument by “admitting that there was 
a very respectable weight of authority 
in its favor.” He argued that the 
laws of New York, on which the re- 
spondents’ claim rested, were repug- 
nant to that clause in the constitution, 
which authorizes Congress to regulate 
commerce, and to that other clause, 
which authorizes Congress to promote 
the progress of science and useful 


The 
claimed that: 


arts. respondents’ counsel 


“States do not derive their independence 
and sovereignty from the grant or conces- 
sion of the Eritish crown, but from their 
own act in the declaration of independence. 
By this act they became free and independ- 
ent states, and as such have full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce and to do all other acts 
which indepeicent states may of right do.” 

The decision of the State Court was 
reversed, and, as a result of the argu- 
ment of Mr. Webster, it was estab- 
lished for all coming time that the 
commerce of the union was a unit, 
and that no state can grant a monop- 
oly of navigation over waters where 
commerce is carried on. In this case 
also Mr. Webster had to contend 
against powerful adversaries. Mr. 
Oakley was Attorney General of New 
York and became at a later date Chief 
Justice of the Superior Court; and Mr. 
Emmet, the brother of Robert Emmet, 
the Irish revolutionist, had been At- 


torney General of the same state. 
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On the 17th of June, 1825, Mr. 
Webster delivered the oration at the 
laying of the corner-stone of Bunker 
Hill Monument, parts of which are fa- 
miliar to every schoolboy in New Eng- 
land. The following passage in the 
oration is the only one to which I shall 
refer: 

“Let it rise till it meet the sun in his com- 
ing; let the earliest light of the morning 
gild it and parting day linger and play on 
its summit.” 

This passage is often quoted with 
the article “the” before the word “‘part- 
ing,” but Mr. Webster’s ear for 
rhythm would have been disturbed by 
the use of that word. Whatever the 
form of the passage may be in some 
publications of his speeches, in the 
editions of his works published in 1830 
and 1851 the article “the” does not ap- 
pear. 

No one would dare to charge Mr. 
Webster with plagiarism, but he some- 
times borrowed thoughts and ideas, to 
which he added force and beauty by a 
more brilliant clothing of words. <A 
figure of speech like that quoted above 
may be found in an ode written by 
Rev. John Pierpont for the Pilgrim 
Celebration at Plymouth on the 22d of 
December, 1824, six months before the 
Bunker Hill Celebration, as follows: 


“The Pilgrim fathers are at rest: 
When summer’s throned on high, 
And the world’s warm breast is in verdure 
dressed, 
Go stand on the hill where they lie. 


The earliest ray of the golden day 
On that hallowed spot is cast, 

And the evening sun as he leaves the world, 
Looks kindly on that spot last.” 


There can be little doubt that Mr. 
Webster had seen the ode, and I think 
that there is as little doubt that Mr. 


Webster’s prose is the better poetry. 
There is also that passage in his speech 
in the Senate, in 1834, on the Presi- 
dential protest, where, in speaking of 
the American colonies, he said: 

“Oh this question of principle, while ac- 
tual suffering was yet afar off, they raised 
their flag against a power, to which for pur- 
poses of foreign conquest and subjugation, 
Rome in the height of her glory is not to be 
compared—a power which has dotted over 
the surface of the whole globe with her pos- 
sessions and ruilitary posts, whose morning 
drum-beat, foilowing the sun and keeping 
company with the hours, circles the earth 
with one continuous and unbroken strain 
of the martial airs of England.” 

I have heard it said that Mr. Web- 
ster constructed this passage in Que- 
bec, after witnessing a parade of Brit- 
ish troops. There is, however, a 
poem written by Amelia B. Richards 
entitled “The Martial Airs of Eng- 
land,” in which these lines occur : 

“The martial airs of England 
Encircle still the earth.” 

But I have been unable to learn 
when this poem was written, whether 
before or after the speech. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the grandeur of the 
passage is Mr. Webster's alone. 

On the 2d of August, 1826, Mr. 
Webster delivered, in Faneuil Hall, his 
eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, by 
which his reputation as an orator, es- 
tablished at Plymouth in 1820, and at 
Bunker Hill in 1825, was fully sus- 
tained. In 1825 he saw for the first 
time the estate in Marshfield, which 
was destined to become his home. He 
was then living in a house which he 
had built in Summer street, Boston, 
opposite the entrance of South street. 
and which he continued to occupy a 
part of each vear until 1839, when he 
sold it and made Marshfield his perma- 
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nent home. Tor several years prior to 
1825, it had been his custom to spend 
a part of the dog-days in Sandwich, 
shooting and fishing with John Deni- 
son, familiarly called “Johnny Trout,” 
as his helper and guide. It having 
been suggested to him by Mr. Samuel 
Kk. Williams that Marshfield, with its 
marshes, its boat harbor and its brooks, 
would be a pleasant summer resort and 
much nearer to Boston than Sandwich, 
he stopped there on his next return 
from the Cape. Mr. Williams told 
him that Captain John Thomas, an in- 
telligent farmer occupying a comfort- 
able house and estate, would doubt- 
less be glad to accommodate him. 
Late one afternoon in early September, 
in 1825, accompanied by his wife, in a 
chaise with a trunk lashed to the axle, 
and his son, Fletcher, a lad of twelve 
or thirteen, following on a pony, he 
drove down the avenue leading to the 
house of Captain Thomas, and drew 
up at the piazza where the Captain, 
with his oldest son, Charles Henry, 
was sitting, resting after putting into 
Neither 
had ever seen the other, but when Mr. 
Webster said “I am Webster,” “I 
thought so,” said the Captain, for he 
knew very well that no other living 


the barn a load of salt hay. 


man possessed the majestic person- 
ality which he saw before him. The 
hospitality of the house was at once 
extended to the party, and for several 
days Mr. Webster was a welcome 
guest, passing his time in shooting on 
the marshes and fishing in the waters 
of the hay. 

Mr. Webster had, mingling with 
and softening his gravity of demeanor, 


a quiet vein of humor, and on his de- 
parture, as he was about to drive away, 
he saw Nathaniel Ray Thomas, the 


younger son of the Captain, standing 
nearby holding a fine looking horse by 
the halter. “I like the looks of that 
halter,” said Mr. Webster; “I should 
like to buy it.” “Ray,” said the Cap- 
tain, “take off that halter and put it in 
Mr. Webster’s chaise box.” “Oh, 
but I want the head in it,” said Mr. 
Webster. The horse was bought, and 
when hitched behind the chaise, the 
procession, with Fletcher on the pony 
bringing up the rear, started for Bos- 
ton. 

This younger son of Captain 
Thomas afterward entered largely into 
the life and affections of Mr. Web- 
ster. He was at that time attending 
a school in Duxbury, taught by George 
Putnam, afterwards the distinguished 
Unitarian divine, and was later taken 
by Mr. Webster to Boston under his 
special guardianship. He finally be- 
came a secretary of the great states- 
man whose love he shared with his 
own children. In 1840, at the age of 
twenty-seven, he died at Mann’s Hotel 
in Washington, of bilious fever, and 
on the testimony of Dr. Sewall, the at- 
tending physician, Mr. Webster, 
though pressed with the burdens of 
public business, was with him for a 
week almost constantly, day and night. 
The letters which he wrote to the fam- 
ily of the young man during his sick- 
ness and after his death reveal a sym- 
pathetic heart and a tenderness of 
spirit which illuminate and beautify 
the grandeur of the man. Between 
the 1oth and 18th of March he wrote 
no less than eleven letters, some of 
them long and in detail, to Charles 
Henry Thomas, Ray’s older brother, 
full of anxiety for his young friend 
and sympathy for his family at home. 
No one can read these letters without 
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awakening to a higher admiration for 
their writer than his intellectual quali- 
ties had ever kindled. 

After annual visits to the Thomas 
homestead, in the year 1831, Captain 
Thomas asked Mr. Webster to buy his 
estate, which, after repeated requests, 
he consented to do, upon the condition 
that Captain Thomas would occupy it 
as his home, free of rent, as long as 
he lived. Captain Thomas died in 
1837, and after that time his widow 
lived with ner son, Charles, in Dux- 
bury, until her death, in 1849. Though 
the purchase of the estate was made in 
1831, the deed, in which the consider- 
ation was $3,650, was not passed until 
April 23, 1832, and included the house 
and outbuildings and one hundred and 
sixty acres of marsh, tillage and wood- 
land. 

The estate was an historic one. Wil- 
liam Thomas, one of the merchant ad- 
venturers who assisted the Pilgrims in 
their enterprise, came to New England 
in 1637, in the ship “Marye and Ann,” 
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and on the 7th of January, 1640-1641, 
received from the Plymouth Colony 
General Court a grant of a tract of 
land in Marshfield containing about 
twelve hundred acres. Adjoining this 
tract, another of about the same num- 
ber of acres had been previously 
granted under the name of Careswell 
to Governor Edward Winslow. The 
Thomas estate descended to Nathaniel 
Ray Thomas, who built the house 
which finally became the Webster 
3efore the revolution, 
Marshfield was a town of aristocratic 
pretensions, and at the beginning of 
the war a majority of its people were 
loyal to the crown. For the protec- 
tion of these from the indignation of 
patriots in the neighboring towns, 
General Gage sent down a company of 
soldiers called the “Queen’s Guard,” 
under Captain Balfour, who, with his 
officers established headquarters in the 
Thomas House. On the evening of 
the 19th of April, 1775, a body of mi- 
litia had marched from various towns 


mansion. 
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in Plymouth County and occupied the 
outskirts of Marshfield, with the in- 
tention of attacking the Guard the next 
morning. In consequence, however, 
of the disastrous results of the Lexing- 
ton fight on that day, General Gage 
dispatched a messenger with orders 
for Captain Balfour’s immediate re- 
turn to Boston. On the morning of 
the 2oth the militia discovered the 
flight of the enemy, and thus Marsh- 
field narrowly escaped being the first 
battle-ground of the war. When I 
was a young man I heard a lady say 
that she remembered that on the 19th 
of April the older members of her fam- 
ily in Marshfield were engaged in 
moulding bullets and making bandages 
and lint in anticipation of the coming 
battle. 

A number of the leading citizens of 
Marshfield went to Boston after the 
retirement of the Queen’s Guard, and 
among them Nathaniel Ray Thomas, 
the owner of the Thomas estate. Nine 
of them returned later and were im- 
prisoned at Plymouth by the Commit- 
tee of Correspondence and Safety. I 
have before me an unpublished petition 
of the prisoners, headed by Cornelius 
White, one of my own kinsmen, to be 
released, which was finally granted. 
Nathaniel Ray Thomas remained in 
3oston, and at the Evacuation went 
with the British troops to Halifax, 
leaving in Marshfield his wife and son, 
John. His estate was confiscated, an 
allowance being made to his wife of 
the house and one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, which at her death fell 
to her son John, the grantor to Mr. 
Webster. Mr. Webster, at the time 
of his death, had by twenty-two deeds 
bought twelve hundred and fourteen 
and three-quarters acres, and by one 


other deed an unknown quantity of 
land with a water privilege and claim 
in Duxbury. These purchases in- 
cluded nearly all of the original Wil- 
liam Thomas grant and a part of the 
Edward Winslow grant, and their to- 
tal first cost was $34,644.20, and, in- 
cluding improvements after deducting 
receipts, $87,144.20. 

In 1827 Mr. Webster was chosen 
United States Senator and remained in 
the Senate until he resigned, in 1841, 
to become Secretary of State in the 
Cabinet of President Harrison. Upon 
Mr. Webster had devolved the duty 
of negotiating with Lord Ashburton 
the Northeastern Boundary Treaty, 
and he patriotically refused to resign 
his post until that treaty was con- 
cluded. On the 8th of May, 1843, he 
retired to private life, but in 1845 was 
again chosen Senator, remaining in 
the Senate until he was appointed 
Secretary of State by President Fill- 
more, July 23, 1850, a position which 
he held until his death. 

In December, 1829, Mr. Webster 
married for his second wife Caroline, 
daughter of Jacob Le Roy, of New 
York, who survived him. In 1830 he 
made his celebrated speeches in reply 
to Senator Robert Young Hayne of 
South Carolina. Though the ques- 
tion under discussion was the adoption 
of a resolution of inquiry concerning 
the distribution of public lands, intro- 
duced by Senator Foote of Connecti- 
cut, Mr. Hayne seized the opportunity 
to attack New England on account of 
its advocacy of a protective tariff, 
which he believed to be unconstitu- 
tional, and to take the position that a 
state had the right to nullify the ope- 
ration of a law which it believed to be 
repugnant to the constitution. Mr. 
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Webster had established, by his Dart- 
mouth College argument, the limit of 
the functions of states concerning 
chartered rights, and by his argument 
in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, their 
limited functions concerning com- 
merce. Now the duty devolved on 
him to define the exact position of 
states in the mosaic framework of the 
Federal Union. 

Though nine years younger than 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Hayne was no 
mean antagonist. He had been four 
years longer in the Senate, and had 
taken his seat with a reputation in his 
own state perhaps second only to that 
of Mr. Calhoun. He had been a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature, Speaker 
of the State House of Representatives 
and Attorney General. His defeat by 
Mr. Webster was so overwhelming 
that the present generation are inclined 
to think of him only as the fly in the 
amber of Mr. Webster’s speeches. He 
was sustained by his state in the po- 
sition he took, and in 1832 was chosen 
Governor. When, on the roth of De- 
cember, in that year, President Jack- 
son issued a proclamation against the 
nullification acts which a South Caro- 
lina convention had passed on the 24th 
of November, Governor Hayne replied 
with a proclamation of his own. Con- 
gress, however, modified the tariff 
which had led to the nullification, and 
the acts of the convention were re- 
pealed. 

And now I come to the time when I 
first heard and saw Mr. Webster. It 
was in the presidential campaign of 
1836. Prior to 1840, when the first 
presidential convention was held, there 
was, in the Whig party, at least, a di- 
versity of candidates. In the election 
of 1836, Mr. Van Buren, who had been 


Vice-President under Jackson, re- 
ceived one hundred and seventy demo- 
cratic votes and the whig votes were: 
for William Henry Harrison seventy- 
three, Hugh L. White twenty-six, 
Daniel Webster fourteen, from Massa- 
Willie P. Mangum 
At the time to which I refer 
Mr. Webster spoke standing in the 
rear doorway of the court house in 


chusetts, and 
eleven. 


Plymouth, and though I was only a 
youth of fourteen, his appearance has 
never been effaced from my memory. 
Standing, as he always did, with 
neither legs nor body ever bent, his 
portly, but not corpulent, frame sur- 
mounted by a massive head, with eyes 
looking out from beneath overhanging 
brows, he seemed to me godlike in- 
deed. When, in 1839, he visited Eng- 
land Sidney Smith said he was a 
fraud, for no man could be as great 
as he looked. Lord Brougham said he 
was a steam engine in_ breeches. 
Thomas Carlyle, after breakfasting in 
his company, wrote to an American 
friend: 

“He is a magnificent specimen. You 
might say to all the world—This is our Yan- 
kee Englishman; such limbs we make in 
Yankee land.’ 

“As a logic fencer advocate or parliamen- 
tary Hercules one would incline to back him 
at first sight against all the extant world. 
The tanned complexion; that amorphous, 
craglike face: the dull black eyes under a 
precipice of brows, like dull anthracite fur- 
naces needing enly to be blown; the mastiff 
mouth, accurately closed; I have not traced 
so much of silent Berserker rage that I 
remember of in any other man. I guess I 
should not like to be your nigger.” 


It was said that when he appeared 
in the streets of London the crowds 
on the sidewalk, without knowing who 
he was turned and gazed with won- 
der at the majestic human specimen 
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in their midst. I can easily believe it, 
for even in Boston, where he was 
known, his public appearance always 
caused a sensation. I have seen him 
many times walking down Court or 
State street, or along Washington and 
down Summer street, always in the 
middle of the sidewalk, with a slow 
and stately gait, the crowd meeting 
him turning to the right and left as the 
waves divide before a battleship. 

It was my good fortune to stand 
very near Mr. Webster and hear his 
speech in Faneuil Hall on the 30th of 
September, 1842. He was still in 
President Tyler’s cabinet, and the 
Whigs of Boston had, in their hasty 
and unwarranted disapproval of his re- 
fusal to resign, committed themselves 
at an early period to the nomination of 
Henry Clay as their candidate for the 
Presidency in 1844. The hall was 
crowded, and at the start the audience 
was unsympathetic. Jonathan Chap- 
man, Mayor of Boston, presided and 
his opening speech, which I well re- 
member, was sagacious and eloquent. 
He said, in connection with the anom- 
alous attitude of Mr. Webster, a cabi- 
net officer of a President, from whom 
his party had departed, “that amidst 
the perplexities of these perplexing 
times, he who has so nobly sustained 
his country’s honor, may safely be 
trusted with his own.” Mr. Webster’s 
speech was in no sense an explanation 
or a defence. It was a rebuke rather 
to the party which had deserted him, a 
rebuke which touched the hearts of all 
who heard him and revived their al- 
legiance to their idol. He probably 
never came so near speaking in anger 
as on that occasion. In a rasping 
voice, which is still ringing in my ears, 
he exclaimed, “What are you going to 





do with me? Iama Whig, a Massa- 
chusetts Whig, a Faneuil Hall Whig ;” 
and every man present responded in 
his heart, “We will make you Presi- 
dent.” It is a sufficient answer to the 
charge that he selfishly sought the 
gratification of an unconquerable am- 
bition to become President, that he 
must have known that by remaining in 
the cabinet he was taking issue with 
the very men by whose aid alone his 
nomination could be possible. 

Again Theardhim deliverhis oration 
at the dedication of Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument on the 17th of June, 1843. As 
a member of the Boston Cadets, the 
body guard of the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, it was my fortune to be sta- 
tioned immediately in front of the plat- 
form. He had in the previous month 
resigned his place in the cabinet, and 
President Tyler, having in view the 
debt which he owed to the orator, had 
accepted the invitation of the com- 
mittee of arrangements to be present. 
With the President were several mem- 
bers of his new cabinet, among whom 
was Mr. Legaré, who succeeded Mr. 
Webster as Secretary of State, and 
who died in Boston a few days after 
the celebration. 

In the winter of 1843-44 Mr. Web- 
ster appeared in the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of the heirs of 
Stephen Girard against the executors 
of his will, which came to that court by 
appeal from the Circuit Court of the 
United States, sitting as a court of 
equity for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania. The plaintiff for 
whom he appeared, assisted by Colonel 
Walter Jones of Washington, sought 
to have the will set aside for three 
reasons, one of which was that the 
plan of education prescribed for the 














college, which the will established, was 
repugnant to the law of Pennsylvania 
and opposed to the provision of Article 
9, Section 3, of the constitution of that 
state, that “No human authority can in 
any case whatever control or interfere 
with the rights of conscience.” The 
will in its reference to the college “en- 
joined and required that no ecclesi- 
astic, missionary or minister of any 
sect whatsoever shall ever hold or ex- 
ercise any station or duty whatever in 
the said college; nor shall any such 
person ever be admitted for any pur- 
pose, or as a visitor within the prem- 
ises appropriated to the purposes of 
said college.” Horace Binney and 
John Sergeant of Philadelphia ap- 
peared for the defendants, and their 
position was sustained unanimously by 
the court, that Mr. Girard did not in- 
tend to exclude the teaching of Chris- 
tianity by preventing its being taught 
by ministers, for it might nevertheless 
be taught by laymen without violation 
of the terms of the will. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
argument of Mr. Webster in this case, 
with its display of biblical learning and 
its eloquent exaltation of those prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, which 
should mould and direct the education 
of youth, was the profoundest forensic 
effort of his life. In recognition of its 
importance as a contribution to Chris- 
tian literature, at a public meeting of 
citizens of Washington regardless of 
sect, resolutions were passed declaring 
“that it demonstrated the vital import- 
ance of Christianity to the success of 
our free institutions, and that its gen- 
eral diffusion among the people of the 
United States was a matter of deep 
public interest.” 

In September, 1849, I heard Mr. 
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Webster again. Early in that month 
he said one day to my uncle, Judge 
Charles Henry Warren, “Charley, I 
wish you would get together a hun- 
dred of my friends and we will take 
a special train to Plymouth and cele- 
brate with a dinner at the Samoset 
House the anniversary of the final de- 
parture of the Pilgrims from Ply- 
mouth in old England.” The plan 
was carried out, and as the 16th of 
September occurred that year on Sun- 
day, the party went to Plymouth on 
Monday, the 17th. Through the kind- 
ness of Judge Warren, I, then residing 
in Boston, was permitted to join the 
party. It was indeed a notable com- 
pany, made up, with the exception of 
myself, of men, who were distin- 
guished in either public, mercantile or 
professional life. Mr. Webster pre- 
sided, and seated at the tables were: 
President Quincy, Josiah Quincy, Jr., 
Edward Everett, Rufus Choate, 
George S. Hillard, Sidney Bartlett, 
Benjamin R. Curtis, William Sturgis, 
Nathan Appleton of Boston, Charles 
A. Davies of Portland, Joseph Grin- 
nell and John H. Clifford of New Bed- 
ford, Nathaniel P. Willis of New 
York, and others equally well known. 
I was the youngest member of the 
party, and I am now its only survivor. 
Mr. Webster’s opening speech was a 
little heavy, but after the addresses of 
the other speakers he made a closing 
speech, tender and touching, and more 
eloquent than any I ever heard from 
his lips. 

He was then sixty-eight years of 
age. He was beginning, he said, to feel 
the weight of years, and the grass- 
hopper was becoming a burden to him. 
He was surrounded by friends, whom 
he loved and trusted, and who, he be- 
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lieved, put their trust in him. Probably 
for the last time he would address in 
grateful affection those, who in the 
perplexities of public life had stood 
manfully by him, and on whose arm he 
had leaned for support. 

Mr. Willis, who was then one of the 
editors of the New York Mirror, wrote 
to his journal a letter descriptive of 





the scene, from which the following is 
an extract: 


“Unable froim illness to join in the con- 
viviality of the evening, he (Mr. Webster) 
was possibly saddened by a mirth with 
which his spirit could not keep pace; and 
at the same time, surrounded by those who 
had met there from love of him, and 
whose pride end idol he had always been, 
his kindest and warmest feelings were up- 
201 
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permost, and his heart alone was in what 
he had to say. His affectionate attachment 
to New Englar.d was the leading sentiment, 
but through his allusions to his own ad- 
vancing age and present illness, there was 
recognizable a wish to say what he might 
wish to have said, should he never again 
be surrounded and listened to. It was the 
most beautiful example of manly and re- 
strained pathos, it seemed to me, of which 
language and looks could be capable. No 
one who heard it could doubt the existence 
of a deep well of tears under that lofty tem- 
ple of intellect and power.” 

In 4850 | saw for the first time Mr. 
Webster trying a case in court. It was 
a patent case in the United States 
Court in Boston, with Mr. Choate on 
the other side. A two-thirds length 
portrait by Willard, in Pilgrim Hall 
in Plymouth, represents him as he 
then appeared in face, posture and 
dress, and on the whole furnishes a 
more correct conception of the man 
than any other portrait I have seen. In 
this trial the contrast between the an- 
tagonists was striking——Mr. Web- 
ster, calm, serene and stately, Mr. 
Choate nervous, energetic and fiery; 
the one simple in his vocabulary, the 
other making heavy drafts on the dic- 
tionary for words unfamiliar to the 
ear; the one so natural in his gestures 
as to leave his hearers forgetful 
whether he had gestured at all, the 
other lashing the air with his arms 
and making the table resound with his 
blows. Mr. Webster was not, as many 
who never heard him suppose, a fluent 
speaker. Fluent speakers are rarely 
concise, but conciseness was his chief 
characteristic. Often in extempora- 
neous speech he would hesitate, and he 
had a trick of scratching his right ear 
until the word he wanted came to his 
tongue. On this occasion he was ina 
playful mood and during the short re- 


cess after Mr. Choate had finished his 
address to the jury, he took the lat- 
ter’s brief during his absence from the 
court room, and distributed the sheets, 
which no one but Mr. Choate could 
read, and which he often found illegible 
after the writing had got cold, as he 
once said, among the ladies, who had 
crowded the seats behind the rail to 
hear the thunder and witness the light- 
ning of those wonderful men. 

The last important speech of Mr. 
Webster in the Senate, on the 7th of 
March, 1850, on the compromise res- 
olutions introduced by Henry Clay, 
caused intense disappointment to his 
friends in the North, and for a time 
clouded his reputation. By some it 
was charged that he had betrayed the 
North and was bidding for Southern 
presidential votes. But now, since time 
has cleared the atmosphere, the in- 
justice of such a charge is apparent, 
for by opposing the sentiment of 
Northern friends, by whose aid alone 
his nomination could be made possi- 
ble, he was really sacrificing his politi- 
cal prospects on the altar of his coun- 
try, as he did by remaining in the Cab- 
inet of President Tyler. More lenient 
critics took the ground that his fears of 
disunion were groundless, but the 
events of 1861 demonstrated that he was 
better informed than they. In a conver- 
sation I had a few years ago at his 
house in Augusta with Hon. James 
Ware Bradbury, who died January 6, 
1901, at the age of ninety-eight years, 
the last survivor of the Senate of 1850, 
he told me that the North was totally 
unaware of the danger which threat- 
ened the union when that speech was 
made. He further said that it was 
well known among Senators that the 
middle states, looking on a refusal to 
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accept the compromises as an aggres- 
sion on the part of the North, would 
have followed the Southern states out 
of the Union. When, however, seces- 
sion finally came in 1861, those states, 
looking on the South as the aggressor, 
sent more soldiers into the Union army 
than all New England. The speech 
was a plea for the Union. Mr. Web- 
ster believed that the hope of republi- 
can institutions rested on the per- 
petuity of the Union, and that disunion 
would not only check their progress, 
but would also result in the permanent 
establishment of slavery in a confed- 
eracy, within whose limits no influence 
would exist looking to its abolition. 
How far the people of the North mis- 
understood the position of Mr. Web- 
ster is shown by the statement made 
as late as 1881, in the “Memorial His- 
tory of Boston,” that “he opposed the 
exclusion of slavery from the terri- 
tories by law,” when one of the very 
compromises advocated by him was 
the admission of California as a state, 
which the South opposed, with a con- 
stitution forbidding slavery within its 
limits. The speech was in line with 
the consistent efforts of his life to de- 
fend the Constitution and uphold the 
Union. 

“When,” he said, “my eyes are turned to 
behold for the last time the sun in heaven, 
may they not see him shining on the brok- 
en and dishonored fragments of a once 
glorious union, on states dissevered, dis- 
cordant, belligerent, on a land rent with 
civil feuds, or it may be drenched with 
fraternal bloov.” 


by his early death he was spared the 


sorrow of witnessing the miseries of 


civil war. If, during that conflict, he 
could have looked down from heaven 
on the scenes of earth he would have 
beheld the armies of the North, gath- 


ered under the inspiration of the les- 
sons of patriotism which hehad taught, 
yielding up their lives in defense of 
the union he loved so well. It is a 
question no man can answer, if that 
speech had not been made, if the com- 
promises had been defeated, and if the 
people of the North had rightly or 
wrongly refused to aid in the rendition 
of slaves, whether a Southern confed- 
eracy would not have been established 
in 1850 and slavery been continued to 
this day. But in some inscrutable way, 
followed either under the guidance of 
Providence or of the wisdom of man, 
the result for which Mr. Webster 
prayed has been achieved, not liberty 
without union, nor union without lib- 
erty, but liberty and union now and 
forever, one and inseparable. 

As an aftermath of the 7th of March 
speech, was the refusal by the Alder- 
men of Boston of the use of Faneuil 
Hall to the friends of Mr. Webster for 
the purpose of hearing him on the 
topics then agitating the public mind. 
The refusal was based on the ground 
that the hall had been refused to the 
Abolitionists, and that the advocates 
and opponents of the compromise 
measures should be treated alike. In 
the following week the city govern- 
ment, under the pressure of public in- 
dignation, reconsidered their action 
and extended an invitation to Mr. 
Webster to address his fellow citizens 
in the Hall, which he declined. 

Turning now from the public to the 
private life of Mr. Webster at his 
Marshfield home, much may be found 
that is new to those who have known 
of him only as the lawyer, orator and 
statesman. There among his neigh- 
bors he was the true, simple, trans- 
parent, tender-hearted man. Among 
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them he assumed no superiority, inter- 
ested himself in their families and 
farms and became their counselor and 
friend. Of these neighbors only one 
remains, Mr. Charles Porter Wright, 
who for a number of years was the 
manager of Mr. Webster’s landed es- 
tate. To him the memories of the 
great man are blessed ones, and even 
now, after the lapse of fifty years, he 
can scarcely speak of him without a 
tear. Released from the cares of state, 
the playful side of Mr. Webster would 
often asserts itself, as the following in- 
cident shows, which illustrates as well 
his familiar and kindly intercourse 
with the farmers of Marshfield. Once, 
on his return from Washington, a 
neighbor called with a bill for hay. Mr. 
Webster told him that he had just 
reached home and that if he would call 
on the next Monday he would have the 
money ready for him. After the man 
left Mr. Webster said to his son 
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Fletcher, “I think I have paid that 
bill, and I wish you would see if you 
can find a receipt.”” The result of the 
search was that two receipts were 
found. “Let those bills lie there,” he 
said, “and when our friend calls next 
Monday we will have some fun with 
him.” On Monday the farmer called 
just before dinner, and Mr. Webster 
said, “Come, neighbor, get your dinner 
with me, and then we will talk busi- 
ness.” After dinner they went out 
and sat under the shady elm-tree near 
the house, accompanied by Fletcher, 
and after a little general conversation, 
Mr. Webster said, “Mr. N., do you 
keep books? I advise you by all means 
to keep books; now if you had kept 
books you would have known that I 
had paid this bill once,” and he handed 
him one of the receipts. Mr. N. was 
mortified beyond measure and accused 
himself of inexcusable negligence and 
forgetfulness. After further con- 
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versation, Mr. Webster again said, 
“Mr. N., you don’t know how im- 
portant it is to keep books,” and hand- 
ing him a second receipt added, “If 
you had kept books you would have 
known that I had paid this bill twice. 
Now I am going to pay it just once 
more, and I don’t believe that I shall 
ever pay it again.” Poor Mr. N. was 
overwhelmed with surprise and pro- 
tested that when able he would refund 
the money. “No, Mr. N.,” said Mr. 
Webster, “you are a poor man and I 
know you to be an honest one. Keep 
the money, and when you have any 
more hay to sell, bring me a load and 
[ will buy it.” 

Mr. Webster in Marshfield was al- 
ways up before sunrise, attending to 
correspondence or strolling about the 
farm, petting his horses and oxen, or 
arranging for the farm work of the 
day. “I know the morning,” he said. 
“T love it fresh and sweet as it is, a 
daily new creation, breaking forth and 
calling all that have life and breath and 
being to new adoration, new enjoy- 
ments and new gratitude.” He thought 
the rising of the sun the grandest 
spectacle in nature and wondered why 
people were willing to forego the 
pleasure of beholding it. 

His style of living was unostenta- 
tious and his habits were plain, regu- 
lar and unexceptionable. He did not 
use tobacco in any form, and con- 
sidered an oath unfit for a gentleman. 
He never gambled; at whist, the only 
game of cards he ever played, he was 
not proficient; he never indulged in 
telling stories, and was a far from pa- 
tient listener to those of others. His 
drinking habits, which those without 
knowledge have exaggerated, I have 
been assured by my uncle, were only 
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such as prevailed in his day among re- 
fined and educated gentlemen. At 
dinner he confined himself to two 
glasses of Madeira wine. 

Mr. Webster was a man of deep re- 
ligious feeling and was zs familiar 
with the Bible as with the Constitution 
of the United States. On Sunday 
morning he would gather his house- 
hold in his library and, after reading 
scriptural passages, would address 
them on the responsible duties of life. 
In answer to the questions often asked 
concerning his theological views, it 
seems to me that the facts bear out the 
statement that during the larger part 
of his life they were those of the Trini- 
tarians. In Salisbury he joined the 
orthodox Congregational Church un- 
der the pastorate of Rev. Thomas 
Worcester. When he removed to 
Portsmouth he carried a letter to the 
orthodox Congregational church in 
that town, under the pastorate of Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Buckminster. At that 
time Unitarianism was receiving large 
accessions from the ranks of conserva- 
tive theological thinkers, and among 
those who found their way into the 
new fold was Dr. Buckminster’s son, 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster, who was 
ordained pastor of the Unitarian Brat- 
tle Street Church, in Boston, in 1805. 
It is not improbable that the theologi- 
cal discussions between father and son 
modified Mr. Webster’s views for a 
time, for when he went to Boston, in 
1816, he became a worshipper at the 
Brattle Street Church. His connec- 
tion with that church, however, termi- 
nated in 1819, when he became one of 
the founders of St. Paul’s Church, 
Episcopal, attended the meetings of its 
organizers and was one of the commit- 
tee for building its place of worship in 
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Tremont street. The pew occupied 
by him was Number 25, and his con- 
tinued association with that church is 
shown by the fact that his son Charles, 
who died in 1824, his first wife, who 
died in 1828, and his son Edward, who 
died in Mexico in 1848, were buried in 
its vaults, though later removed to 
Marshfield. His belief in Christ as 
mediator and intercessor was shown 
by the prayer uttered by him in his last 
hours,—“‘Heavenly Father, forgive my 
sins and receive me to thyself through 
Christ Jesus.” 

No sketch of Mr. Webster would be 
complete without a reference to his 
habits as a sportsman. Of fishing in 
the bay, shooting on the marshes, 
dropping his line in a trout brook and 
hunting in Plymouth woods, he was 
inordinately fond. He was a good 
shot and in marsh shooting was un- 
doubtedly skillful, but in hunting and 
fishing too often his reveries permitted 
the game to escape and the fish to 
nibble away his bait, until he had com- 
pleted the construction of some pas- 
sage or solved some law point in the 
speech or argument he was soon to 
make. On the trunk of a maple tree 
standing on the margin of Billington 
Sea, one of the large ponds in Ply- 
mouth, I have seen the initials “D. 
W.,” which were cut by him while 
waiting for the sound of the dogs in 
pursuit of the quarry. On that oc- 
casion a noble buck passed him with- 
out warning, but seizing his gun, he 
brought him down with a bullet as he 
ran hock deep in the water along the 
shore. 

Of one of his hunts his son Fletcher 
told me the following story. Reach- 
ing home in the early evening of an 
October day, in answer to the question 


of Fletcher, “What luck, father?” he 
said, after seating himself at the sup- 
per table: 


“Well, I met the Messrs. Hedge and 
George Churchill at Long Pond Hill, which 
you know is about eight miles beyond 
Plymouth, and there also was Uncle 
Branch Pierce with his hounds, and 
he had already found a fresh deer 
track to the eastward near the Sand- 
wich road. Uncle Branch told us that 
as nigh as he could make up the vyage, the 
critter would run to water in little Long 
Pond. So he put me on the road as you 
go down the Fill, and told me to keep my 
ears open ani my eyes peeled, and not to 
stir till he calied me off. For two hours I 
stood there under a red oak tree, expecting 
every moment either to hear the dogs or see 
the deer, but without a sound or a sight. 
I then put my gun against the tree and took 
a lunch. When it got to be one o'clock, 
I made a speech, and about three o'clock a 
little song sparrow came and perched on a 
limb over my iiead, and 1 took off my hat 
and said ‘Macam, you are the first living 
thing I have seen today. Permit me to. 
pay my proforndest respects.’ Pretty soon 
Uncle Branch came up and said the dogs 
had gone out cf ‘hearth’ and the hunt was 
up ‘by golly.’ So here I am, Fletcher, tired 
out and as hungry as a cooper’s cow.” 

Before he left the hunting grounds 
he drove his knife into a pitch pine 
tree and said, “Gentlemen, we meet 
here to-morrow morning at eight 
o'clock.” After riding home and back, 
thirty-six miles, taking supper, a 
night’s sleep and breakfast, he pulled 
the knife out of the tree precisely on 
the hour. As I was told by the 
Messrs. Hedge, the morning coming 
on wet, and he having a slight cold, he 
told his companions to go on their hunt 
and he would go up to Uncle Branch’s 
house and await their return. After 
a successful hunt, they went to the 
house and found old lady Pierce sit- 
ting in the common room, with the 
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breakfast dishes 

still unwashed, 

listening to Mr. 

Webster as he 

paced the floor, 

repeating some 
of the grand old 
lyric poems of 

Isaac Watts: 

“Keep silence all 
created things, 

\nd wait your mak- 
er’s nod; 

The muse _ stands 
trembling while 
she sings 

The honors of her 


God. 


“Life, death and hell 
and worlds’ un- 
known, 

Hang on his firm 
decree ; 

He sits on no pre 
carious throne, 

Nor borrows leave 


to be.” 


Uncle Branch, 
as everybody 
called him, was 
the most skillful 
hunter ever raised in Massachusetts. 
He and Mr. Webster were frequent 
companions, and though I have never 
seen them together, I have been told 
that it was interesting to see them in 
company. He was too far removed 
from social life to feel embarrassment 
in the presence of any man, and as 
king of the woods on his own domain, 
no one was his superior. He signed 
and made oath to an affidavit that he 
had killed in Plymouth woods with the 
gun shown in his portrait two hundred 
and forty-eight deer,—three at a shot 
once, and two at a shot twice. 

Reference has been made in an 
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earlier part of 
this article to 
one of the 
many portraits 
taken of Mr. 
Webster. It is 
probable that no 
other man _ has 
been so often 
portrayed on can- 
vas and in mar- 
ble. I have a 
list of forty-five 
portraits, five 
drawings, eight 
miniatures, five 
statues, one 
statuette and six 
busts, exclusive 
of daguerreo- 
types, seventy in 
all, representing 
the work of thir- 
ty-three artists. 
On the &th of 
May, 1852, while 
on his way to Ply- 
mouth with Mr. 
Charles Lanman 
as his companion, for a days’ fishing 
with his friend, Mr. Isaac L. Hedge 
in the latter’s trout pond, at Sea- 
side, near Plymouth village, in go- 
ing up the hill from Smelt Brook, in 
that part of Kingston called Rocky 
Nook, the linchpin of his carriage 
broke and he was thrown to the 
ground, receiving bruises on his head 
and left arm. Though not uncon- 
scious, he was faint and chilled by the 
shock and was carried into the house 
of Mr. Benjamin Delano, who hap- 
pened to be a political friend and one 
of his ardent admirers. Under the 
sympathetic and kindly care of Mr. 














Delano and his family, he was in three 
or four hours sufficiently recovered to 
be carried home. While Dr. Nichols, 
of Kingston, was dressing his wounds 
and just as an attack of faintness was 
passing off, Mrs. Delano came into the 
room, and he said, “Madam, how very 
diversified is the lot of humanity in this 
our world; a certain man passing from 
Jerusalem to Jericho fell among 
thieves and was illy treated; a man 
passing from Marshfield to Plymouth 
fell among a very hospitable set of 
people and was kindly taken care of.” 

From the effects of this accident Mr. 
Webster never fully rallied. | He ad- 
dressed the citizens of Boston in Fan- 
euil Hall on the 22d of May, in a 
speech which I heard, full of eloquent 
pathos. In June he was in Washing- 
ton and there, on the 16th of that 
month, endorsed the nomination of 
Winfield Scott for the Presidency. On 
the goth of July a public reception was 
tendered him in Boston, and he ad- 
dressed his fellow citizens on the Com- 
mon. On the 12th of July he was in 
Franklin, and on the 25th was received 
by his neighbors and friends at the 
station in Kingston and escorted to 
Marshfield, where, to those who had 
lived near him and loved him, his last 
speech was made. In August he went 
to Washington, where he remained un- 
til the 8th of September. After his re- 
turn he gradually failed, and died on 
the morning of Sunday, the 24th of 
October. The story of his death was 
told me by Mr. Charles Henry 
Thomas, on whose bosom his head was 
resting when he breathed his last. The 
scene was an impressive one. There 
were gathered around his bed Mrs. 
Webster, his son Fletcher and wife, 
James William Paige and, wife, his 
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son-in-law Samuel A. Appleton, Peter 
Harvey, Dr. J. Mason Warren, Dr. 
John Jeffries, and George T. Curtis of 
Boston, Edward Curtis, Mr. Le Roy 
and Miss Downs of New York, Mr. W. 
C. Zartsinger and Mr. George J. Ab- 
bott of the State Department in Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Thomas. Mr. Web- 
ster had entertained the idea that there 
was a point of time between life and 
death when the spirit was conscious of 
both the scenes of earth and of 
heaven. After a period of silence, he 
opened his eyes and said, “I still live.” 
Dr. Jeffries, not understanding the 
meaning of his words, repeated the 
scripture passage, “though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death I will fear no evil.” Again he 
opened his eyes and said, “No, Doctor, 
tell me the point, tell me the point,” 
and died. An autopsy was held which 
disclosed a disease of the liver as the 
causé of death accompanied by hemor- 
rhage from the stomach and bowels 
and dropsy of the abdomen. Ina re- 
port made to the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society, it was stated that his brain 
exceeded by thirty per cent. the aver- 
age weight, and with the exception of 
those of Cuvier and Dupuytren was 
the largest on record. It was also 
stated that there was an effusion upon 
the arachnoid membrane, the inner of 
the triple membrane of which the Dura 
Mater and the Pia Mater are the other 
two lining the cranium and covering 
the brain and spinal marrow. 

I attended his funeral on Friday the 
29th of October, the services at which 
were conducted by the Rev. Ebenezer 
Alden, pastor of the Trinitarian Con- 
gregational Church in Marshfield. He 
had stated in his will that he wished 
“to be buried without the least show or 
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ostentation, but in a manner respectful 
to my neighbors, whose kindness has 
contributed so much to the happiness 
of me and mine, and for whose pros- 
perity l_offer sincere Prayers to God.” 
His wishes were complied with, and on 
a beautiful Indian summer day, his 
body, clad in a blue coat with brass 
buttons, buff waistcoat and, I think, 
white trousers, lay in its coffin exposed 
its whole length to view, under the elm 
in whose shade he had loved to sit, and, 
like the autumn leaves falling about 
him, having performed his mission, he 
was borne by loving neighbors to his 
final rest. On his tomb in the ancient 
Winslow burial ground, not far from 


the Webster mansion, is the following 
inscription by himself: 


DANIEL WEBSTER, 
Born January 18th, 1782, 
Died October 24th, 1852. 


Lord, I believe. Help thou mine unbelief. 


“Philosophical argument, especially that 
drawn from the vastness of the universe, 
in comparison with the apparent insignifi- 
cance of this globe, has sometimes shaken 
my reason for the faith which is in me; but 
my heart has «lways assured and reassured 
me that the Gespel of Jesus Christ must be 
a Divine Reality. The Sermon on the Mount 
cannot be a mere human production. This 
belief enters into the very depth of my con- 
science. The whole history of man proves 
it. . 
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N acre of sunny, western slope 
in the heart of the town, shut 
in by lilac hedges and grape- 
vine trellises, and ending in a 

tangle of damask roses, orange field 
lilies, and straggling Rose of Sharon, 
which crown a rough stone wall above 
the old river highway ; square plots of 
lawn where the  flower-bordered, 
white-pebbled walks intersect; at the 
end of the central path a little brown 
summer-house, peaked and _latticed, 
and half buried in rank trumpet- 
creeper, and delicate sweet-brier,—‘‘an 
unimaginable lodge for quiet think- 
ing,”’—on whose steep little roof, 
throughout the long June day, the pat- 
ter and scratch of tiny feet and the 
dropping of fruit and pits from an 


overshadowing cherry-tree, betray the 
pilfering robin and oriole, and the tac- 
iturn cedar-bird; two sturdy ever- 
greens to break the force of the west 
winds, and to spread tents of slanting 
branches for a refuge from the midday 
sun; beyond them, two twisted apple- 
trees, to make cool circles of shadow, 
and strew the ground with a fragrant 
drift of snowy petals or dot it with 
shining golden fruit,—and to bend and 
crook their hollow old arms into nooks 
where the wrens can play hide-and- 
seek, and the woodpecker may set up 
his carpenter-shop ;: below the summer- 
house, on a gentle descent toward the 
wall, an orchard of pear and quince 
and cherry-trees, where bunches of 
scarlet berries,—stray waifs from an 


Illustrated from photographs by Thomas F. Marr, Clifton Johnson and Baldwin Coolidge. 
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ancient strawberry bed,—lurk in the 
tall, tasselled grasses, and blue violets 
reflect the changing tints of the sky :— 
this is the garden I love, where I have 
played as a child, labored as a woman, 
where,—if anywhere,—the shapes and 
memories of the past will gather at 
the summons of backward-glancing 
old age. 

In the heart of the town! Or rather, 
in its lungs ;—one of those open spaces 
which even a growing city always 
manages to leave for breathing-places. 
For a garden, a real garden, is a deni- 
zen of the town, an adopted child of 
civilization; mellowing and_ uplifting 
by its fresh beauty and innocence, the 
heart of its labor-worn, brain-sick fos- 
ter-parent. Those who live in the 
country, before whose very door the 
pageant of forest and field is ever out- 
spread, do not need to mimic the pano- 
rama of the seasons; the original is 
free to all. Cultivated plants look 
tawdry and artificial when wild flow- 
ers are at hand to invite comparison, 
as hothouse flowers cheapen beside 
garden blossoms. Then, too, the sine 
qua non of a garden is seclusion,—a 
quality not to be found in the bound- 
less privacy of tranquil nature, but 
only to be realized when Edom is at 
your very gate, and you must encoun- 
ter him whenever you venture outside 
the bulwark of your hedge. What 
beauty in a trellis or arbor unless it 
screens something, unless it shuts out 
the “cark and clutch of the world’— 
“Doves defiled and serpents shrined, 
‘Hates that wax and hopes that wither?” 

An ivy-draped wall has a raison 
d’étre when it muffles the discordant 
noises of traffic; soft green stretches 
of well-kept lawn are a respite to eye 
and foot when the distant hum of the 


trolley calls up faint memories of jost- 
ling, perspiring crowds, and hot, glar- 
ing pavements. Thoreau was merely 
theorizing when he declared that “Man 
has sold the birthright of his nose for 
the privilege of living in towns.” The 
consciousness of contrast is the sea- 
The dew-sweet 
fragrance of old fashioned flowers, the 
cool depths of trees, the uplift of wav- 
ing vines give keenest satisfaction to 
senses weary of staring advertisements 


soning of enjoyment. 


and gaudy wares, of ugly bricks and 
noisome odors, of networks of wires 
overhead, and darting bicycles and 
What Mere- 
dith savs of one of his heroines, is also 
true of a garden,—‘She could make 
for herself a quiet centre in the heart 
of the whirlwind, but the whirlwind 
was required.” 

The Island Garden of Celia Thaxter 
possessed this charm of seclusion,— 
though it was far from civilization,— 
because it nestled in the rough em- 
brace of booming breakers, on the bar- 
ren bosom of the gray, old rocks, en- 
compassed by a dreary desolation of 


lumbering carts below. 


reef and ocean; because every barrow 
of earth, every pound of fertilizer, 
every seed, every root was brought 
with infinite labor from the mainland, 
and its whole history was a struggle 
against sea bird and sea wind, untem- 
pered sun and destroying tempest. 
We prize most what represents diffi- 
culties overcome. There is no prim- 
rose path leading to the real garden. 
Moreover, our human _ limitations 
can comprehend beauty only in little. 
We long for a lodge in a wilderness, a 
tent on the lonely sea-shore, a taber- 
nacle on the Mount, but of all the 
grandeur at our very feet, we can take 
in only a limited quantity. Who has 








not actually suffered with the sense of 
futility and incapacity, when standing 
on the summit of Kaaterskill Moun- 
tain, or watching a wild tempest on 
the cliffs at Newport, or a fine sunset 
over an Adirondack lake? Except for 
an occasional broadening of the hori- 
zon, all the more effectual because 
rare, it is better to use the microscope 
than the field glass—to take our 
glimpses of nature in homceopathic 
doses, small but frequent. 

The Japanese make dainty minia- 
tures of nature in the wild. In small 
compass, their little imitations of gar- 
dens possess tiny lakes and islands, 
mimic forests and meadows, fairy rills 
and grottoes. not childish 
mimicry but a thoughtful and reverent 
selection and combination of natural 
effects. As we hang landscapes and 
sunsets on our walls, adorn our houses 
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and 
our 
churches with evergreens and lilies,— 
well to bring into our 
grounds living pictures of the great 
garden of the world. 


with Turkish smoking-rooms 


Moorish parlors, _—_‘ decorate 


so we do 


Though a long way from Japanese 
ideals, the garden I know best contains 
many quotations from the book of 
nature, and by the aid of a healthy 
imagination I am able to make a “wil- 
For it 
has many patches dedicated to sylvan 
things,—tall, rippling grass that has 
never known the lawn mower, where 


derness of handsome groves.” 


trailing blackberry vines and elusive 
wild strawberries and early violets 
can multiply unmolested; where a 
handful of daisies and a clump of 
golden-rod by the fence suggest the 
white capped billows and gay shores 


of the open meadow. One shady nook, 
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where the cultivated summer plants 
would not thrive, is kept for the few 
spring wild flowers I can coax to 
grow. There columbine’s doves arch 
their purple necks over the edge of 
their swinging nest, the bright pink 
stars of the wild geranium nod to the 
drooping purples of the deadly night- 
shade, and clumps of gray-green sage 
and hairy mint wait for my feet to 
bruise them into fragrance. Clusters 
of ferns, cool to the touch, inexpressi- 
bly sweet when wilted or broken, en- 
circle the foot of a tree or border a 
wall, and gives a woodsy tinge, sooth- 
ing the eye with the soft blending of 
their greens, which range from the 
light yellow-green of the common 
brake, through the deeper shades of 
the sweet-fern, bronzed by the fruit on 
its sides, to the dark, glossy evergreen 
of the acrostichoides. 


In the centre of the garden is the 
“Jungle,” a thicket of rose bushes, old 
fashioned single pink roses, that open 
fresh buds in the June mornings and 
fade and shed their petals under the 
midday sun. Beneath them, where 
thorny branches defy the would-be 
weeder, gay parrot tulips flaunt their 
harlequin garb in spring, the scarlet 
Oriental poppy flashes and flutters like 
some gigantic tropical butterfly, and 
tangled bachelor’s buttons swing their 
blue and pink fringes; or in August, 
the curious cardinal torches of the 
balm light up the “Jungle” and spread 
their flames until the smouldering hips 
on the rose bushes are kindled into a 
blaze. 

Besides these bits of field and forest 
thus brought into the heart of the 
town, cultivated flowers are scattered 
through the grass in conventional 
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beds, or border the paths in stitf and 
dignified rows. Petunias and Drum- 
mond’s phlox, candytuft and lacy 
sweet alyssum are near. the veranda, 
where their kaleidoscopic variations of 
color and form, and their delicate per- 
fume may be readily perceived. The 
showy hardy phlox, purple and white 
and crimson, a-murmur with bees and 
a-flash with butterflies—the brilliant 
sheaths of gladioli, the great crumpled 
globes of the marigold, the pink and 
shining 


white stars of the 


through a 


cosmos 
waving background of 
green smoke, are most effective at a 
distance as a foil for the more subtle 
harmonies of balsams and zinnias and 
asters. The nasturtiums spread a crisp 
mantle of green over the beds where 
the daffodils are enjoying their mid- 
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summer nap and the sweet peas serve 


vegetable 
boast, the 


as a screen to the only 
shop” the garden can 
staunch and faithful tomato, which be- 
trays an ancient and aristocratic line- 
age in its old name of “Golden Apple.” 
[ alwavs keep some precious blossoms 
in the farthest corner of the garden to 
lure me on frequent pilgrimages of 
inspection. The varied markings of 
the China aster, the evanescent rain- 
bow silks that fringe the poppies— 
Iceland, Shirley, and all the rest—the 
splendid surprises unfolded from a few 
prize bulbs of gladioli, the curious 
crimpings and streakings of some par- 
draw me 
irresistibly to thrill over the unfold- 
ings of every hour. 

The old fashioned flowers are by 


ticularly choice petunias, 
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themselves, as is befitting. An exclu- 
sive atmosphere of ancestral dignity 
surrounds them, that accords not with 
the fancy strains and ambitious names 
f the seedsman’s collections. “How 
the flowers would blush if they could 
know the names we give them,” ex- 
claimed Thoreau. The simple names 
of our grandmothers’ posies expressed 
their character or habits. Four- 
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hocks peeping primly over the fence, 
and their cousin, the healing Mallow- 
rose, with great broad cups of pink or 
white splashed with crimson, and with 
odd clusters of pointed buds shut 
up in little green cages,—these sur- 
vivors of the quaint nomenclature of 
our grandmothers are gathered in the 
plot set apart for them, aloof from the 
pretentious newcomers,—hardy abo- 





o'clocks, and London Pride, Mourning 
Bride and Prince’s Feather, Bleeding 
Heart and Widow’s Tear, Sweet Will- 
iam with the Honest Eye, Canterbury 
Bells in chimes of blue and pink and 
white. Fox-gloves that the Germans 
call “Fingerhut,” Fraxinella with the 
fragrant oily bean, baneful Aconite in 
its monk’s hood of purple and white, 
shining Primroses as yellow as butter, 
and pale Cowslips ‘sick with heat” 
under the summer sun; stately Holly- 


rigines penned up in a Government 
Reserve. 

The poets are all agreed that the 
presence of running water is indispen- 
sable to the perfection of a beautiful 
scene. The birds, too, love the spot 
where drinks and baths are abundant, 
and the proximity of a fountain or 
spring is a great consideration to them 
in selecting a summer resort. In the 
swooning heat of July, when the gar- 
den is parched and scorched and no 
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dew falls at night, and the great piled 
up, white thunder-clouds have rum- 
bled by, day after day, without a pass- 
ing visit, then a rubber hose, though 
more far-reaching in its ministrations, 
is no substitute for the cool trickle and 
splash of a fountain, to soothe the 
mind with dreams of cold, brown Adi- 
rondack trout-brooks, or crashing, 
foaming surf on the breezy New Eng- 
land shore. Who ever heard of a 
poet’s garden without a brook or a 
pool, a spring or a fountain? Keats’s 
lush nook was kept moist by a “bab- 
bling spring-head of clear waters ;” 
‘Bagon , gaye. elaborate and explicit 
diréctions for the arrangement of 
fountains which were to furnish 
“beauty and refreshment” in his ideal 
garden; Solomon “made himself pools 
of water to water therewith the trees 
of his orchards and gardens ;” a river 
flowed through Eden, that first garden 
of the world, and Milton tells us it 
rose in fountains on the Mount of Par- 
adise. Delicious to the ears of those 
first gardeners must have been the 
murmuring of that 
“Crisped brook, rolling on Orient pearl and 
sands of gold, 
“With mazy error under pendent shades ;” 
but it cannot compare for somnolent 
qualities with those “welles” that 
Chaucer tells us trickled down by the 
cave of Morpheus, and “made a dedly, 
sleping soun’,” nor with those “slow- 
dropping veils of thinnest lawn,” in 
the Lotus-eaters’ land, that 
“Like a downward stream along the cliff 
“To fall, and pause, and fall again did 
seem. 


What slumbrous music that, to 


tinkle in my ears, and lull my senses to 
poppied oblivion, on a drowsy summer 
afternoon, as I swing to and fro in the 


hammock, blinking up at the idle 
clouds that float quietly in the wide 
blue above, while the sleepy whirr of 
the grasshopper “runs from hedge to 
hedge,” and the shadows slowly 
lengthen and stretch across the lawn, 
and the lazy vines sway and curtsey in 
the soft south breeze, and all my senses 
go a-wool-gathering. 

But honesty forces me to confess 
that the music is in Tennyson’s verses, 
not in my garden. The nearest ap- 
proach to that which “no garden 
should be without,” that I can offer, is 
an old well,—not a mossy sweep but a 
neat square curb with a latticed roof. 
Yet the well is deep, defying the most 
obstinate drouth, and it has a wide 
circle of acquaintances among heated 
pedestrians and tired workmen. All 
day the slow shuffle of heavy feet, the 
creak of the rusty chain, the muffled 
splash of the bucket, the swish and 
drip of the water, the clink of dipper 
and slam of lattice testify to the com- 
forting properties of this unromantic 
spring. And in spite of the unpromis- 
ing curb, a goodly company of birds 
“their quire apply,” and brave unnum- 
bered dangers from bandit cats that in- 
fest the neighborhood, in order to 
bring up their families here. 

The list begins of course with the 
robin. The robin, like the garden, 
really belongs to the town. He looks 
best on a smooth-shaven, velvety lawn; 
it is the proper background for his 
trim, erect, and strictly up-to-date fig- 
ure. He is a Utilitarian, a Philistine, 
and prefers the comforts of city life to 
the primitive ways of the country. 
Though affecting exclusiveness, his 
plebeian self-consciousness and fond- 
ness for posing demand that he shall 


be seen of men. Brisk, alert and busi- 
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ness-like, nothing escapes him; yet he 
has his contemplative moods, and then 
his glowing breast shows off well on 
the top of a stake or pole. Of course 
the tidy little chipping sparrow, with 
his innocent air and corkscrew trills, is 
on the list; and the pugnacious, hys- 
terical blackbird, though he leaves 


early; the indefatigable vireo, the 
lighthearted goldfinch, the nervous 
little hummingbird, the nasal voiced 
nuthatch, “answering tit for tat,” the 
downy woodpecker flitting noiselessly 
from tree to tree. The great golden- 
winged woodpecker, a giant among the 


others, has frequented the garden 
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for several summers, his discordant 
laugh and clarion calling from the 
trees early and late. It is not uncom- 
mon to see four of these splendid crea- 
tures together, industriously engaged 
in hammering the turf for grub; 
punctuating their labors with frequent 
upward glances, for they are very shy. 
The scarlet on their heads and black 
crescents on their breasts are very 
showy when they are feeding, and 
when they spread their gold-lined 
wings and fly in alarm to the lower 
branches of the 


which they feed, the snowy patches on 


evergreens under 
their backs make them dangerously 
That impertinent little 
busybody, Jenny Wren, I could never 
Her ecstatic, bubbling melody, 
which seems to gush from everv cor- 


conspicuous. 
spare. 


ner of the garden at once, is silent be- 
fore the end of August, and leaves a 


great void in the summer song that 
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the ubiquitous insect voices cannot fill. 
The flashing contralto of the oriole, the 
pure sweet melancholy of the thrush, 
“like a mower whetting his scythe,” 
says Thoreau, the spring whistle of the 
Peabody sparrow, the catbird, practis- 
ing broken bars of her medley song,— 
these are the voices that blend in the 
great jubilee chorus of the old garden. 
And last summer the crooning of a 
pair of wood-doves was added. Ona 
pear tree limb directly over the path, 
their frail, careless nest of twigs was 
placed. The male cooed mournfully 
from an elm down on the highway, 
and as often as I walked by the nest, 
the timid mother would twist her long 
iridescent neck, to look at me with her 
bright frightened eye, until she had 
endured me as long as she could,— 
then with a rush of her strong wings 
that shook down a shower of tiny 
pears, she would fly to the protection 
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of her mate. The more sophisticated 
robin would have clung to her nest, 
though with palpitating breast, and 
pretended she did not see me. 

The spring flowers and the ferns 
are not the only wild flavor my garden 
boasts. More and more the sylvan life 
is seeking the society and protection of 
man. Besides the flicker and the 
wood-dove, the oven-bird skulks every 
spring and fall in the shade of a snow- 
hall bush, among the lilies of the val- 
lev, uttering its querulous, metallic 
chirp, like a fine wire spring. And the 
“oologizing” squirrel plays tag all day 
in the treetops, stares me out of coun- 
tenance as he straddles head down- 
wards on the trunk, not a vard from 
my seat, or skips about the piazza 
vines, where the robins’ nest is con- 
cealed, on his unholy errands. When 
the dusk is gathering and all is quiet, 
I hear the trills and moans of the for- 


lorn little screech-owl. I find him 
often in the lilac bush, staring in blank 
amazement at my intrusion, and, as | 
walk past him, turning his head as if 
it were on a pivot, until he resembles a 
mask at a “Looking Backward” party. 
Once I discovered his two fluffy babies 
snuggled up close together and fast 
asleep almost within my reach. And 
so the “feathered tribes” themselves 
help on the illusion of the garden. 

| have never shared the general en- 
thusiasm over that popular book, 
‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
There is a “stand-offishness” in her 
attitude towards flowers, a lack of the 
intimacy of every-day association, and 
of knowledge of their “true inward- 
ness,” that make the book artificial in 
tone. “Go to! I will now be a lover of 
Nature!"’ she seems to say: and thus 
she secures the point de départ for her 
picturesque moods and her pretty ad- 
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jectives, her petulant self-analysis and 
her “gay malevolence.’ The flowers 
whose color scheme she elaborates so 
exuberantly are no more hers, than the 
Groliers and éditions de luxe which 
adorn his Gothic library, are the pos- 
sessions of the upstart millionaire. We 
possess only that which we earn. The 
flowers this cold hearted, cynical pos- 
eur strolled out to admire, and opened 


her note-book to exploit, belonged not 
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to her, but to the surly gardener, con- 
temptuous of her interferences, who 
had himself nursed and trained them. 
Celia Thaxter, fostering the tiny seeds 
in her sunny window through the long 
bleak winter, transplanting the fragile 
roots in eggshells, building little bar- 
ricades of lime to ward off the slugs, 
weeding and hoeing through the hot 
summer days, rising at midnight to 
satisfy herself that everything was 
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well in the moonlit garden by the sea, 
—what secrets of the flowers has she 
not surprised! For neither a fat 
pocketbook nor a graceful vocabulary, 
nor yet a fastidious nature, is the key 
that opens their hearts. They have no 
affinity for selfishness or indolence. 
He who would love and be loved by 
them, must not only cultivate a gen- 
erous enthusiasm for humanity, but 
must “know the history of his barn- 
floor.” 

Neither do I find my ideal in Mrs. 
Wheeler’s “Garden of Content.” She 
strikes, to be sure, a truer note. She 
is thoroughly genuine in her enthusi- 
asms, and to the trained and sensitive 
perceptions of an artist, she adds a 
practical knowledge of plant life, and 
brings to her pen-picture a sweetness 
of spirit and gentle sympathy that are 
charming in themselves. But her gar- 
den lacks the seasoning of age; it 
didn’t grow, but was made,—and in a 
short time. Like painters’ studios and 
the houses of people with “an eye for 
color,” the picturesque and apparently 
careless confusion have an air of cal- 
culation and. deliberate intent, like the 
best clothes that the Thrums villagers 
laid out on the spare room chairs when 
visitors were expected. 

The garden I know was doubtless 
indebted to the hand of man a half 
century ago, for its present plan and 
the germs of its present glory; but the 
slow growth of years has changed and 
adapted and added to it, till its way- 
wardness is genuine, its antiquated air 
unassumed. Moreover I have known 
it as long as I have known anything. 
I can close my eyes and see it as it was, 
and as it is, in every detail. I know 
every leaf and root, every weed to 
which each spot is liable, the pedigree 


of every plant, and the waxing and 
waning of every blossom. 


“The spirit culls unfading amaranth when 
wide it strays 

“Through the old garden ground of boyish 
days.” 


The perfume of rockets after a 
shower, the crash and thud of great 
windfall pears, the sweet, sad psalm of 
the thrush on warm, damp evenings, 
the distant cries of newsboys on Sun- 
day mornings when I stood under the 
blossoming apple trees,—these are the 
warp and woof of all my present love 
of poetry, and happiness in outdoor 
life. My earliest experience of sorrow 
was on being taken to my city home 
after the long happy summer in this 
garden, standing wistfully at a win- 
dow which overlooked a_ bricked-in 
back yard, and sobbing softly for 
“Grandma’s pink clouds and pretty 
garden.” 

What a curious commentary on 
child-life and child-lore could be gath- 
ered in a record of garden games! If 
we grown-ups could all unite to col- 
lect and compare the ‘“‘Let’s pretends” 
of ingenious little brains, the priceless 
treasures that Nature’s toy shop of- 
fered in indulgent abundance to the 
buoyant imagination of healthy child- 
hood! The black and yellow anthers 
folded away in the buds of the Crown 
Imperial were packages of kid gloves 
for the dolls. The scarlet trumpet- 
flowers were finger protectors. The 
big hips from the rose bushes, when 
furnished with straw handles and 
spouts, made tiny tea-sets for the play- 
house under the trees; and the pantry 
shelves for their accommodation were 
the gnarled roots which projected here 
and there from the carpet of smooth 
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in her sunny window through the long 
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well in the moonlit garden by the sea, 
—what secrets of the flowers has she 
not surprised! For neither a fat 
pocketbook nor a graceful vocabulary, 
nor yet a fastidious nature, is the key 
that opens their hearts. They have no 
affinity for selfishness or indolence. 
He who would love and be loved by 
them, must not only cultivate a gen- 
erous enthusiasm for humanity, but 
must “know the history of his barn- 
floor.” 

Neither do I find my ideal in Mrs. 
Wheeler’s “Garden of Content.” She 
strikes, to be sure, a truer note. She 
is thoroughly genuine in her enthusi- 
asms, and to the trained and sensitive 
perceptions of an artist, she adds a 
practical knowledge of plant life, and 
brings to her pen-picture a sweetness 
of spirit and gentle sympathy that are 
charming in themselves. But her gar- 
den lacks the seasoning of age; it 
didn’t grow, but was made,—and in a 
short time. Like painters’ studios and 
the houses of people with “an eye for 
color,” the picturesque and apparently 
careless confusion have an air of cal- 
culation and. deliberate intent, like the 
best clothes that the Thrums villagers 
laid out on the spare room chairs when 
visitors were expected. 

The garden I know was doubtless 
indebted to the hand of man a half 
century ago, for its present plan and 
the germs of its present glory; but the 
slow growth of years has changed and 
adapted and added to it, till its way- 
wardness is genuine, its antiquated air 
unassumed. Moreover I have known 
it as long as I have known anything. 
I can close my eyes and see it as it was, 
and as it is, in every detail. I know 


every leaf and root, every weed to 
which each spot is liable, the pedigree 


of every plant, and the waxing and 
waning of every blossom. 


“The spirit culls unfading amaranth when 
wide it strays 

“Through the old garden ground of boyish 
days.” 


The perfume of rockets after a 
shower, the crash and thud of great 
windfall pears, the sweet, sad psalm of 
the thrush on warm, damp evenings, 
the distant cries of newsboys on Sun- 
day mornings when I stood under the 
blossoming apple trees,—these are the 
warp and woof of all my present love 
of poetry, and happiness in outdoor 
life. My earliest experience of sorrow 
was on being taken to my city home 
after the long happy summer in this 
garden, standing wistfully at a win- 
dow which overlooked a_ bricked-in 
back yard, and sobbing softly for 
“Grandma’s pink clouds and pretty 
garden.” 

What a curious commentary on 
child-life and child-lore could be gath- 
ered in a record of garden games! If 
we grown-ups could all unite to col- 
lect and compare the ‘“‘Let’s pretends” 
of ingenious little brains, the priceless 
treasures that Nature’s toy shop of- 
fered in indulgent abundance to the 
buoyant imagination of healthy child- 
hood! The black and yellow anthers 
folded away in the buds of the Crown 
Imperial were packages of kid gloves 
for the dolls. The scarlet trumpet- 
flowers were finger protectors. The 
big hips from the rose bushes, when 
furnished with straw handles and 
spouts, made tiny tea-sets for the play- 
house under the trees; and the pantry 
shelves for their accommodation were 
the gnarled roots which projected here 
and there from the carpet of smooth 
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brown needles. The seeds of plantain 
and dock, when mixed with water, fur- 
nished the kind of oatmeal that made 
little dolls grow. The strawberry- 
shrub blossoms were cabbages, the 
drooping yellow racemes of the bar- 
berry were grapes for dessert, and 
yellow catkins were bananas. Some- 
times the cruel fickleness of the age 
that knows not pity betrayed itself in 
sham battles, wherein were decapitated 
the violets just tenderly culled from 
the wet grass. How we exulted in the 
possession of some triumphant, stiff- 
necked Roland who had resisted the 
onslaught of many a weaker Saracen. 
To suck the honied throats of lilacs, to 
weave fragile garlands from the stars 
of the rocket, and necklaces of pine- 
needles, and fringe with a pin the 
white stripes of the ribbon-grass into 
waving plumes; to ask the dandelion- 
down if mother wanted us, and festoon 
our heads with pale curls fashioned by 
artful tongues from the stems of the 
dandelion ;—these were some of the 
occupations of the busy little folk, 
who trudged all day up and down the 
paths, peeped from the low, smooth 
branches of the spruce, or bobbed their 
sunny heads above the tall, waving 
grass in the orchard. 

When I am alone in my garden it 
seems a Paradise of blossom and color ; 
I take my visitors there and a sinister 
spell seems to fall upon it. There is 
nothing to see; everything has “just 
stopped blooming,” or is “late this 
year,” or is “not doing well.” I sup- 
pose this blight falls upon the spirit 
of every connoisseur at times. The col- 
lector of old furniture, of rare books, 
bric-a-brac or porcelain; the biol- 
ogist, entomologist or ethnologist ; the 
painter or musician; nay, even the 
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stamp-collector and amateur photogra- 
pher ;—how sorely are they sometimes 
troubled by blindness to the beauties, 
or superficial praise of the trivialities, 
of their art, or disappointed by the 
stolidity with which their treasures 
are viewed. And so I am shy and 
nervous when I exhibit my flowers, 
shrinking and wincing in anticipation 
of the rebuff my enthusiasm is pretty 
sure to meet. My guest strides rapidly 
down the path, sweeping, with eves 
that see not, the borders full of expect- 
ant, welcoming faces, discoursing the 
while on foreign topics, or at best de- 
scribing another garden he has visited, 
or some rare flower he has seen else- 
where. If by any chance he stops to 
admire, it is probably before the flow- 
ers that have been popularized by the 
florist and his fashionable patrons,— 
valued chiefly for the prices they bring. 
Nearly all my guests who betray any 
interest whatever, express a dislike for 
that artist’s color-box of 
quaint, harmonious tints. The whole 
gamut of medizval and Oriental col- 
ors may be found in the exquisite ros- 
ettes of this strong, simple plant. Bits 
of rare old Persian rugs; fragments of 
painted cathedral windows; ashes-of- 
roses shading to amethyst, violet and 
purple; pale flesh tints melting into 
rose, madder and carmine; brilliant 
vermilion and scarlet, that blend with 
orange, crimson and chestnut; dingy 





the zinnia, 


ochres, siennas, cinnamons, umbers ;— 
all tarnished and oxidized, bronzed 
and stained, as with long exposure to 
sun and air. Embalmed blossoms, they 
seem to be, old as the seed in the 
mummy’s hand. Some people dislike 
the pungent smell of the marigold; 
and others refuse garden room to the 
iady-slippers,—though I proffer them 
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my finest seed,—because, forsooth, 
they are not effective in vases in the 
house! 

As the book-lover throws himself 
into the mood of each author he reads, 
finding some traces of beauty and truth 


in all, so the true lover of flowers will 





deem nothing that blooms to be com- 
mon or undesirable, and will shift his 
point of view for every specimen, in 
order to detect its inward as well as its 
outward character. ‘Monsieur, en lit- 
térature jaime tout,” was Taine’s re- 
sponse to a curious questioner who 
asked his preferences in books. This 
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perception of universal beauty should 
apply to flowers more than to litera- 
ture, for their author is not subject to 
lapses of inspiration,—has never been 
detected in a failure or mistake. Sir, 
in flowers I love everything! 

After all, the real lovers of flowers 


are naturally few. How can people 
admire when they do not know what 
to look for? And how can they know 
without practical experience? Once 
let my indifferent visitor get his dainty 
fingers in the moist, cool earth, let him 
make the acquaintance of spade and 
hoe, of weed and insect,—be it but 
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once,—he will be an interesting com- 
panion when next he comes. Sir 
Thomas Browne tells us that “Cyrus 
was not only a lord of gardens but a 
manual planter thereof.’ Dismiss the 
gardener! ‘The great general does not 
cry “Fight on, my brave boys!” from 
a commanding hill, but bivouacs with 
his men and fights in the front. He 
who lets any one do for him what he 
can do for himself, cheats himself out 
of an inexpressible pleasure. Perhaps 
the outward results may not be as sat- 
isfactory as if a trained hand had been 
at work, but the pleasure has been in 
the labor. Industry is its own wage, 
as the parable of the workers in the 
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vineyard teaches us. The “joy of the 
doing” is a reward that blight and 
drouth cannot cheat us out of. When 
you have digged and spaded, watered 
and weeded; when you have known 
the eager zeal of acquisition, the joy 
and pride of possession, the anxieties 
incident to the bug and blight period ; 
when you have experienced cares as 
harrowing as the mother’s through the 
dangerous months of baby-teething,— 
then you can walk with me in my gar- 
den and recognize the hopes and fears, 
the disappointments and anticipations, 
—the tireless vigilance and tender 
solicitude that have made it what 
it is. 


Preparation 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


ged long the violets ‘neath the snow 
Toiled ere they breathed the Spring; 


How long the poet dreamed his song 


Before his heart could sing. 
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Ode to the Organ 


By Lucy C. (Whittemore) Myrick 


satay Ect tae donegone 


This poem was written about 1875 in response to a request from her fellow 
members of the famous Conversaziont instituted by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The poem speaks for itself, and additional interest is given by the many associa- 
tions which cluster about it. 


Organ, King among the clan 
Of mechanisms complicate, 
Through which the cunning skill of man 
Doth silence make articulate 
Harmonious sound, 
Melodic measure !— 
Say, who conceived the wondrous plan 
To build a palace for this treasure >— 
With chambers round, 
Whence, at the pressure 
Of a human finger light 
On ivory or ebon gate, 
Shall hasten many an aery sprite, 
With sudden consciousness elate, 
To answer “Here!” 
With ready voice. 


Se a 
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Whence came ye, viewless spirits? Where 
Lurked ye before ye found these cells? 
From blue illimitable air? 
In labyrinth of tinted shells, 

Where erst ye breathed 

Your songs of ocean ?— 
From forests, ’mongst whose ancient pines 
Ye sang—and trembled with devotion? 

From cascades wreathed 

In archéd motion 
Like silver web Arachne twines? 
From rolling cloud—the Thunder’s lair— 
From Ocean caves—from Ocean waves— 
Cataract and storm! Spirits of Air, 

Ye answer “Here,” 

With ready voice. 


Organ! Grand epitome 

Of Pipe and Sackbut, Lyre and Lute; 

Tabor, Timbrel, Psaltery ; 

Viol, tensstringed Harp and Flute; 

THE Frumpet's blare, 

* The *Cymbal’s clashing,— 

Sounds of grief and sounds of glee; 

Dirge funereal,—Triumph flashing ; 
All, all are there; 
Wailing—dashing. 

From distant clime, from ancient time, 

They speak anew in harmony. 

Organ, instrument sublime! 

All meet, all culminate in thee, 
And answer “Here,” 
With ready voice. 


Did Pan, among Arcadian hills, 
While Syrinx still his suit evaded, 
Hear hints of thee in murmuring rills 
Whilst yet the charm’d reed he waded? 
Did Love infer 
The quaint invention? 
Or, while the Psalms of Nod were young, 
Did Jubal catch some sweet intention 
From insect whirr 
Or bow-string’s tension, 
Voice of winds, or bird’s clear song? 
To thee, Cecilia, taught of Heaven, 
Thee, raptured by the angelic throng, 
The banded organ pipes were given 
To answer “Here!” 
With ready voice. 


“in siren 
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Organ, Instrument sublime! 
Thy feeble infancy began 
In the midst of dateless time, 
With the infancy of man. 
Harsh and few 
Thy first inflations. 
But as broad and broader ran 
The lige-stream down through generations, 
Sweeter grew 
Thy intonations ; 
Till to-day, thou standest, King !— 
Climax of all that men applaud ;— 
That out from spheral silence bring 
The echo of divine accord ;— 
Aye answering “Here!” 
With ready voice. 


O Builder! build the Organ well! 
Bring soundest metal from the mine; 
And fragrant wood from forest dell; 
And deck with carvings, quaint and fine, 
Sweet Music’s shrine. 
Paint Angels’ faces 
On the silver pipes that shine 
In front; and in the panelled spaces 
Garlands twine, 
And nymphs and graces; 
While caryatides unweary, 
Like the basses of the chord, 
On either side the burden carry; 
Seeming still to praise the Lord, 
Still answering “Here!” 
With ready voice. 


Happy they, the Master Souls, 
Who wrote undying symphonies ; 
Hieroglyphics—magic scrolls— 
Full of wondrous mysteries. 
‘Tis thine to tell 
Their mystic story, 
Worthy Organ! and as rolls 
Through pillared aisles the varied, unseen glory, 
That now doth swell 
“Memento Mori,” 
And now “Te Deum Laudamus,” 
We know not which is most entrancing— 
The skill that brings the sound to us, 
Or those sweet sounds themselves advancing, 
Still answering “Here!” 
With ready voice. 
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Humbly sit I at thy portal; 
With a sense of awed surprise, 
That to me, a sinful mortal, 


Should approach such harmonies. P 


Grief, care and fear, 
And doubt and sorrow, 
All that pains the soul immortal, 
All that makes it dread the morrow, 
All disappear ; 
I seem to borrow 
Wings from ye, ye wingéd tones, 
And with ye my heart ascends, 
Till with songs of blesséd ones 
Perchance the Organ-Anthem blends, 
And answers “Here!” 
With ready voice. 


House of Music! Organ Grand! 
Temple templed; Shrine enshrined! 
Let the Poet-King’s command 
Now in thee fulfilment find ; 

“Praise the Lord!” 

Let thine oblation, 
Wreathing up with solemn chord, 
Represent a world’s oration,— 

“Praise the Lord!” 

Let thy vibration 
Thrill through space with worship’s hymn, 
Till, about the Great White Throne, 
With Cherubim and Seraphim, 
Sounds the far-aspiring tone, 

Still answering “Here!” 

With ready voice. 








=" 
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Washington-Greene 


Correspondence 


A large collection of original letters written by General Washington 
and General Greene has come into the editor’s possession. It is our inten- 
tion to reproduce in fac-simile those of the letters which present the most 
interesting details and side lights on the great events of the period covered, 
even though some of the letters may have been previously published. 

The reproduction of these letters in chronological order will be con- 
tinued through the following four issues. A printed copy of this letter 


appears on page 233.—EDITor. 
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Gen. Washington to Gen. Greene 


CAMP BEFORE YoRK, 
6th Oct. 1781. 


How happy am I, my dear Sir, in at length having it in my power to congratulate you upon a victory 
as splendid as I hope it will prove important.—Fortune must have been coy indeed had she not yielded at 
last to so persevering a pursuer as you have been—TI hope now she is yours, she will change her appella- 
tion of fickle to that of constant.— 

I can say with sincerity that I feel the highest degree of pleasure the good effects which you mention 
as resulting from the perfect good understanding between you, the Marquis and myself.—I hope it will 
never be interrupted, and I am sure it never can while we are all influenced by the same pure motive — 
that of love to our Country and interest in the cause in which we are embarked.—I have happily had but 
few differences with those with whom I have the honor of being connected in the Service—with whom, 
and of what nature these have been, you know.—I bore much for the sake of peace and the public good. 
—My conscience tells me I acted rightly in these transactions, and should they ever come to the knowl- 
edge of the world I trust I shall stand acquitted by it. 

The Baron, from the warmth of his temper, had got disagreeably involved with the state, and an 
enquiry into part of his conduct must some day take place, both for his own honor and their satisfac- 
tion.—-I have for the present given him a command in this army which makes him happy.— 

I shall always take pleasure in giving Mrs. Greene’s letters a conveyance and sh’d she persist in the 
resolution of undertaking so long a journey as that from New England to Carolina I hope she will make 
Mount Vernon (where Mrs. Knox now is) a stage of more than a day or two. 

With much truth and sincere affection, 

I am, Dr Sir, 
Yr. Obed’t, 


G. WASHINGTON. 
Maj. Genl. Greene. 
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On the Wharf 


By E. L. Pearson 


LLEN! Ellen!” Mrs. Phin- 
G6 ney pounded on the door 
till Ellen opened it and 
stood staring at her. “El- 
len, have you heard? Short’s boat 
swamped goin’ over the bar this morn- 
in’, an’ Dave an’ your husband threw 
over their bait an’ went to pick ’em 
up. Two of ’em jumped in to catch 
Fred Short who was goin’ down, 
but they couldn’t swim ‘count of 
their oil-skins, an’ they all three 
was drowned!” Mrs. Phinney backed 
away from the door, and_ stood, 
stammering, among the rose-bushes in 
the little garden of the fisherman’s cot- 
tage. Ellen tried to speak twice, be- 
fore she said, “Which two?” ‘“That’s 
it,’ said Mrs. Phinney, “they don’t 
know. They telephoned this up from 
the life-saving station, an’ then the 
storm got so bad they couldn’t make 
out what they said, an’ now the wires 
are down. They said that both the 
boats’ crews,—the ones that ain’t lost, 
are comin’ up the river as soon as they 
can. Don’t look so, Ellen, I guess 
Jim’s all right.” 

Ellen disappeared into the house, 
then came out with a shawl over her 
head. “Where are you goin’?” said 
Mrs. Phinney. “Down on the wharf,” 
Ellen replied. “Land sake, there ain’t 
no use doin’ that; they may not come 
for hours, an’ at any rate the boat will 
be sighted ’fore it gets up,—you’ll get 
your death!” shrieked Mrs. Phinney, 


as Ellen got farther away. Mrs. Phin- 
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ney stood and watched her till she was 
out of sight in the driving mist of the 
northeast storm. Then she went on to 
tell the other neighbors. 

Ellen kept on to the head of the 
wharf. One or two men were stand- 
ing there and she spoke to them. “Do 
you suppose he’s all right? How soon 
will they be up? Where are they now, 
do you think?” One of the men took 
his pipe out of his mouth and answered 
with maddening deliberation, “I dun- 
no,—p’raps they are, and p’raps they 
ain’t. They was fools,” he went on 
with more energy, “trying to get 
outside in weather like this.” Ellen 
could get no more out of him, so 
she continued alone to the end of the 
wharf. 

Here the force of the wind was such 
that she could hardly stand, and she 
had to cling to one of the big posts. 
The tide was nearly high, and the wind 
drove the water against the wharf so 
that it struck with a slapping sound 
and splashed over the planks. The 
mist was thick, like a fine rain, cold 
and stinging to the cheek, though the 
month was April. Ellen thought she 
had never seen the river looking so 
black and rough. The sky and water 
were of the same dark color; but here 
and there circled a few storm-beaten 
gulls, standing out against the sky 
as did the white-caps against the 
dark body of the river. The storm 
had shut down and the line of white 
breakers which had marked the river’s 
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mouth and the bar beyond, plainly visi- 
ble on clear days, were hidden behind 
a gray curtain of mist. 

She could hear the pounding of 
those waves, however,—a_ ceaseless 
grumble that rose to a roar, as the 
violence of the storm increased. She 
always hated that sound, as did all the 
women of the fishing village. Now it 
seemed to her something terrible. She 
shut her eyes and tried not to see, or 
hear, or think. But always before her 
was that white wall of breakers, for- 
ever towering one above the other only 
to come crashing down in their cease- 
less fury. 

She thought of the life that her hus- 
band led in his seine-boat. He la- 
boured unceasingly, in all kinds of 
weather, suffering every hardship, and 
at the end of it all the work was often 
thrown away ; for the fishing schooners 
seemed never to come for bait when 
the porgies were in the river. The bait 
would not keep unless salted down on 
the schooners right away. Often it 
was caught three or four miles up the 
river and if schooners were waiting 
out at sea, there was a race between 
the seiners. A race, not in a light shell 
for a silver cup, but a race, or rather a 
struggle, in an overloaded dory, 
manned by five or six tired men, row- 
ing for food and clothing for their 
wives and children. 

Such a race had taken place this 
morning, and for her husband’s crew 
the end of it was to heave over the bait 
and go to the rescue of their rivals,— 
men who wouldn’t say “thank you,” 
but who, nevertheless, would do the 
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same for them if need came. Two 
were drowned,—which two? The roar 
of the breakers arose again in her ears, 
and she almost screamed in her help- 
less agony. 

It was much darker now. Although 
only the middle of the afternoon, the 
storm hastened the darkness. She was 
numb with cold, but still waited there, 
alone. The other women were willing 
to stay in their houses till the boat 
should be sighted. 

A long time passed, till, as she 
watched, a speck grew out of the mist. 
It was a boat, and a seine-boat, as she 
knew by the long oars. It came on 
with great strides like a water-spider. 
Soon she could count the men,—two, 
six, eight. Was he there? They were 
all dressed in oil-skins, and their “sou’- 
westers” were pulled over their faces. 
She heard the people come running 
down the wharf. Some of the women 
spoke to her, but she did not answer. 
She tried to make out if he was in the 
boat,—he usually rowed in the bow, 
she knew. She looked at the man 
there. The figure was short and thick 
set—not the tall, straight one that she 
had longed to see. 

Dizzy and faint, she clung to the 
post, and for a moment neither saw 
nor heard anything. The boat was in 
under the wharf, when suddenly she 
heard some one calling her name. In 
a daze she looked down. A man was 
crouched in the stern, steering. A 
moment later she felt a hand on her 
shoulder and heard a voice say: 

“Hello, Ellen. What are you doin’ 
down here?” 














How Young Lowell Mason Travelled 
to Savannah 


By Daniel Gregory Mason 


HAVE before me_ two letters 
nearly a hundred years old, and 
full of quaint suggestions of the 
habits and customs of their writ- 

ers, so different from our own. In 
the first place our grandfathers never 
used envelopes, but wrote on large 
double sheets of stout paper which they 
deftly infolded and sealed. My speci- 
mens are turned a deep brownish yel- 
low with time, and well frayed at the 
edges, nearly ready to disintegrate al- 
together. One is addressed to “Mr. 
Lowell Mason, present”; the other 
bears the superscription, in fat deeply 
shaded letters, ‘Johnson Mason, 
Esq’., Medfield, Mass,” and the post- 
mark, legible only by the aid of in- 
ductive reasoning, “Savannah, Jan. 
24.” In the corner where we should 
put the stamp is scrawled the num- 
ber 25. Two round holes indicate 
where the seal was placed, and by 
experimenting until they coincide one 
discovers the mode of folding. The 
first letter, which has no postmark, 
scrawled figures, or seal, was prob- 
ably delivered by messenger. 

Lowell Mason, who in due time be- 
came famous as a musical educator 
and as the composer of “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” of the “Missionary 
Hymn” and other church tunes, was 
in 1812 a young man not quite of 
age, preparing to journey southwards 


to seek his fortune. His letter to his 
236 


father will tell us some interesting de- 
tails of his journey, but first we must 
turn for a moment to his father’s 
anxious words of advice and warning 
on the eve of departure. Johnson 
Mason was a rude, shrewd, and up- 
right man, keen of eye, dishevelled of 
hair, and firm of jaw, a straw-bonnet 
maker in the town of Medfield, and 
a radical in the matter of spelling. 
He reveals in his letter the combina- 
tion, so frequent in his contempora- 
ries, of a canny and circumspect busi- 
ness sense with indefatigable piety 
and the habit of scriptural allusion. 
He hopes his son may “accumulate a 
small property,” but fears the pres- 
ence of “Wolves in Sheaps Clothing 
to devower it.” He advises him, 
should he be at first unsuccessful, 
“not to dispond but maintain steady 
habbits and have A particular eye to 
devine providence in all you say and 
all you do.” 

But the reader will be anxious for 
the letter itself, which I shall give 
with all its eccentricites of orthog- 
raphy and punctuation. Johnson 
Mason was a man of integrity and 
self-respect, quite able to ignore the 
subtleties of grammar and sentence- 
structure without losing dignity. 
Any lapses he makes are more than 
counterbalanced, I think, by the sin- 
cerity of his ethics, even if we say 
nothing of the keenness of his obser- 
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vation, shown in such remarks as that 
about the especial danger of the 
“cience of Music.” 


MEDFIELD Novr 22 1812— 

My Son As you are about seting out on 
a long and I fear furteagueing journey I 
cannot refrain from makeing a few ob- 
servations to you by way of advice before 
your departure—your abilities and address 
in many particulars I think sufficient to 
recomend you (at least) to the second 
class in sosiety the prinsipal indowments 
in which I think you defisient in (as it re- 
spects the present life) is Prudence and 
Economy in the first of these particulars I 
should not only include a prudential care 
of your own property but a strict Assiduity 
and carefull attention in whatever you 
may be called on to transact for others— 
by Economy I do not mean to be under- 
stood selfisness but a mediom between 
extravigence and meanness which are both 
detestable in the minds of the wise and 
good If it should please a kind Provi- 
dence to prosper you in any undertaking 
so that you should be accumulating a 
small property to your self you will find 
plenty of Wolves in Sheaps Clothing to 
devower it if by inticing flattery, or fals 
statements it can be obtained but espe- 
cially in the cience of Music for that will 
probably make your circle of acquaintance 
large in a short space of time so there will 
not be that chance to distinguish the real 
charracters of your acquaintance that there 
would be in some other occupations 
where you would be more deliberate and 
longer in forming connections. In a word 
you cannot be too cautious about joining 
parties and I should recommend you to 
evade them as much as possable—You will 
find the manners of the People very dif- 
ferent at the Southward from what it is 
here or in New York I expect Gaming 
and Sabbath Braking are among the many 
bad practices which you will find preva- 
lent in Georgia and the Southern States 
which I hope by the care of a kind Provi- 
dence you will be able to withstand also 
numerous other Vices which it is not 
necessary to enumerate—If you should not 
meet with the success at your journeys 


end which you expect (which I am fear- 
full may be the case) you ought not to 
dispond but maintain steady habbits and 
have A particular eye to devine providence 
in all you say and all you do 
Nov 25 

I hope there will be some opening here 
next Spring which will be to your advan- 
tage and mine If so I shall inform you 
but if things should not prove more fa- 
vourable in the Spring than they are now 
should not advise you by any means to 
stay at the Southward dureing Summer 
shall write you as soon as I can be in- 
formed of your Arrival in Savannah—wish 
you to write me without fail from New 
York and Alexandria give my respects to 
Mr Kellogg and request Mr D Metcalf to 
give you the proceeds of the last Box of 
Bonnets if they are sold—I am with es- 
teem your 

Affectionate father 
Jounson Mason 

Mr Metcalf will give you all the pro- 
ceeds of my Bonnets except 50 Dollars 
which I owe Mr Baxter of Boston 


Two days after this was written, 
Lowell Mason set out on his journey. 
He estimates the distance from Bos- 
ton to Savannah to be a little over 
a thousand miles. Nowadays we 
think nothing at all of a jaunt like 
that. We buy our railroad ticket and 
our novel, and sit comfortably in our 
upholstered seat, learning nothing 
about the country we travel through, 
to be sure, but suffering no fatigues 
or dangers. In 1813 it was very dif- 
ferent. Lowell Mason describes his 
journey, with his characteristic love 
of paradox, as “unpleasant, agreea- 
ble, fatiguing, fine, long, tedious.” 
He travelled in a wagon, with two 
companions, taking fifty-five days and 
spending about one hundred dollars, 
which was in that day a sum of 
money. But on the other hand he 
had the experience of journeying, by 
a natural and primitive method, 
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through a noble country. He did not 
merely leave Boston and arrive at 
Savannah; he traversed the places 
between them. With businesslike 
accuracy he recounts his itinerary, 
and it will not prove dull, I hope, if 
I quote it in detail, especially as it is 
frequently enlivened by idiosyncrasies 
of phrase and by picturesque bits of 
incident. I adhere for the most part 
to his own punctuation: 


SAVANNAH January 21. 1813 
Thursday 

Dear Parents I am at length able to in- 
form you of my arrival this day at this 
place after an unpleasant, agreeable, fatigu- 
ing, fine, long, tedious journey of fifty five 
days. Having left you on Friday 27th 
Nov. 1812—we passed through Medway 
and Belingham to Mendon 17 miles. We 
staid the night with Mr Jackson. Satur- 
day 28th. Passed through Uxbridge and 
Douglass to Thompson in the state of 
Conecticut 21 miles. Sunday 29th. Went 
to meeting & heard Rev. Daniel Dow—a 
high calvinist. Monday 30th. Through 
Pomfret & Ashford to Mansfield 23 miles. 
Tuesday Dec. 1st. Through Coventry, 
Bolton and East Hartford to the city of 
Hartford 23 miles. Wednesday 2nd 
Through Weathersfield and Berlin to 
Marridon 17 miles. Thursday 3rd Through 
Walingford, Hamden and North Haven 
to the city of New Haven 17 Miles. Friday 
4th. We remained at N. Haven on account 
of rain. Saturday 5th. Through Milford 
and Stratford to Bridgeport 18 miles. 
Sunday 6th. Went to meeting. Monday 
7th. Through Middlesex, Sokunteek, Nor- 
walk, Stamford, Greenwich, Rye, to 
Mamaroneck in the State of New. York 32 
miles. Tuesday 8th. Through New Ro- 
chel, East Chester, West Chester, Har- 
leim, to the city of New York 22 miles. 
oth and 1oth we staid in New York. Fri- 
day 11th. Crossed Hudsons river in a 
steam boat and passed through Powlers- 
hook in the State of New Jersey—Barba- 
does, Elizabethtown, Bridgetown, Wood- 
bridge to the city of New Brunswick the 
capital of New Jersey. 32 miles. Satur- 


day 12th. From New Brunswick to Tren- 
ton 27 miles. Here we saw the ground on 
which the famous Battle was fought in the 
revolutionary war. Sunday 13th. Crossed 
Trenton bridge across the Delaware river 
& passed through Morrisville & Bristol to 
the city of Philadelphia in the State of 
Pennsylvania 30 miles. Evening went to 
church. Monday 14th. Remain in Phila- 
delphia. Tuesday 15th. Crossed the 
Schuylkill—passed through Darby, Ridley, 
Chester, to the city of Wilmington the 
principal place in the State of Delaware. 
Bristol, Stanford, Cristiania to Elktown 
36 miles. Wednesday 16th. North East, 
Charlestown, Crossed the Susquehannah 
to Havre de Grace 31 miles. As we were 
ascending a very steep hill in North East 
Town Mr. Bosworth’s Trunk fell out un- 
perceived by us. We proceeded about 
three quarters of a mile before we discov- 
ered our loss—and we had met only one 
Negro—we knew it must have fell out 
[sic] at the hill—accordingly we turned 
about and drove immediately to the place 
—but behold the trunk was gone—there 
were two houses in sight—we enquired at 
both of them but without effect—We 
therefore concluded that the Negro we had 
met must have hid it in the woods—which 
were on all sides of us. Mr. Bosworth 
took the Pistol, Mr. Hall a club & myself 
a Dagger and we went in different direc- 
tions in the woods—after about two hours 
search I found it in a Ditch covered up 
with leaves—but no negro—we were in a 
great hurry or we should have hid our- 
selves and taken him when he came after 
it—Thursday 17. Through Bush and Ab- 
bington to the city of Baltimore in the 
State of Maryland 36 miles. Friday 18th. 
remained in Baltimore—went to see the 
remains of the house that the Federalists 
defended in Charles Street against the fury 
of a Democratic mob, and the spot where 
Genl Lingan was barbarously murdered. 
Saturday 19th. Through Blensburgh to 
the City of Washington in the District of 
Columbia—the capitol of the U. States. 
Sunday 20th. At Washington. Monday 
21st. Through Georgetown, crossed the 
Potomac river, through Alexandria, by 
Mount Vernon to Colchester in the State 
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of Virginia 25 miles. At Mount Vernon 
we saw the seat of Genl Washington which 
is beautiful beyond any description I can 
give—it is on a high piece of ground on 
the banks of the Potomac. The tomb of 
the American hero stands under a cluster 
of cedars about one hundred yards from 
the house. There is no monument of any 
description whatever—it is 8 miles from 
’ Alexandria and 16 from Washington city. 
William Lee a black man, servant of Genl 
Washington in the American army is yet 
living. The seat is now occupied by Judge 
Bushrod Washington. Tuesday 22nd. 
Through Dumfries and Aqua to Stafford 
25 miles. Wednesday 23rd. Falmouth, 
crossed the Rappahannock to Bowling 
Green 31 m. Thursday 24th. Through 
Hannover to [illegible] 31 miles. Friday 
25th. Passed through no town today 
untill we arrived at the city of Richmond 
26 miles. Here we saw the ruins of the 
Theatre that was burnt in Decr. 1811. A 
Church is now building on the spot—and 
directly underneath it is the tomb of 
about 60 of the unfortunate persons who 
perished at that time. Saturday 26th. 
Through Petersburgh 26 miles. Sunday 
27th. (no town to-day) 31 miles. Monday 
28th. Crossed the Roanoke into the State 
of North Carolina 24 miles. Tuesday 2oth. 
Went —_ a-hunting. Wednesday 30th. 
through Warrenton 24 miles. Thursday 
3ist. Through Louisburg 31 miles. Fri- 
day January 1st 1813. Through the city of 
Raleigh the capitol of North Carolina 30 
miles. Saturday 2nd. To Averysborough 
18 miles. Sunday 3rd. To Fayetteville 25 
miles. Here Mr. Hall concluded to stay 
and teach musick we left him on Monday 
4th. (no town today) 23 miles. . Tuesday 
5th (no town) 26 miles. Wednesday 6th. 
Hunting Deer. Thursday 7th. (No Town) 
passed into the State of South Carolina. 
15 miles. Friday 8th. Crossed Pede river. 
Passed through Greenville over Long 
Bluff 20 miles. Saturday oth (No Town) 
23 miles. Sunday roth to Stateburgh on 
the high hills of Santee 15 miles. 11th and 
12th. Staid at Stateburgh. Wednesday 
13th. Crossed the Lakes [?], the Congree 
and Wateree rivers and went to Belle Ville 
23 miles. 14th. Staid at Belle Ville on the 


account of rain. Friday 15th. To Orange- 
burgh 25 miles. Here we found Mr. Cum- 
mins. 16th. Staid with Mr. Cummins. 
Sunday 17th. Went 23 miles (No Town). 
Monday 18th. went 30 miles—through 
water so deep that it came into the wag- 
gon. Tuesday 19th. Went 33 miles (no 
town, house, or any thing else). Wednes- 
day 20th. Crossed Savannah river at the 
Two Sisters ferry—went 27 miles. Thurs- 
day 21st. Arrived at Savannah 16 miles. 

The whole distance if I have added it 
right is one thousand and eightyeight 
miles. Although we have generally found 
good entertainment on the road—yet we 
have several times put up at a little log house 
where there was but one room, a large 
family of children and fifteen or twenty 
negroes—this was not altogether comfort- 
able. Our horses have held out remark- 
ably well and are in good order at present. 
I board at a very good house kept by Mrs. 
Battey. Mr. B. and myself occupy three 
rooms—one apiece for a bed and one be- 
tween us for musick. I have called on 
Doc. Kollock—who is an extremely fine 
man. He thinks I shall meet with encour- 
agement. I find however that my pros- 
pects are materjally different from what 
I expected by Mr. Bosworths account—if 
I make two hundred dollars in all I shall 
think I do well—indeed I haye offered to 
let myself for $150 to Mr. B. and he will 
not give it. But-it is certain I must make 
2 or 300 before I can réturn*home: I wrote 
to you from New York and informed you, 
of the money I had received there on your 
account. When we got to Alexandria we 
found we should be deficient and I got $20 
of Mr. Metcalf which I shall consider my- 
self indebted to you for. I shall expect to 
receive a letter from you as soon as this 
reaches you [illegible] write on one sheet 
to prevent postage. I hope by the time I 
write you again I can give you a more 
pleasant account of my business. It is 
very warm here—so as to be some days 
quite uncomfortable—and amongst im- 
prudent people it is unhealthy (there has a 
number died within a few days after hav- 
ing been sick but two or three days) I 
suppose there is about 8 or 10 die weekly. 
I shall not think of staying in the city 
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next summer if I do not come home—but 
shall probably return as far as some part 
of South or North Carolina. From New 
York we shipped the guns by Water and 
they arrived here in four days. Mr. Bos- 
worth is willing to acknowledge now that 
it would have been much better if we had 
come by Water. N. Underwood is at No. 
30 North 2nd St. Philadelphia—he said he 
would attend to my business you wished 
him to do—I wrote to Mr. Hill from 
Washington and requested him to give 
you this information. Lucretia will re- 
member me to all my young friends and 
thank Mary Prentiss for the Poem. 
Goodbye for the present L. Mason. 


It is to be regretted that Miss 
Prentiss’s poem, probably valedictory 
and pathetic in nature, has not been 
preserved to us. Nor have we any 
of the answers of Johnson Mason. 
We know only that Lowell suc- 
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ceeded in finding a place as teller in 
a bank, and remained in Savannah 
until he was called, in 1827, to 
be choirmaster in the three principal! 
churches of Boston. Thus began his 
musical career the further history of 
which is too well known to need repe- 
tition. 

As for his journey to Savannah, 
though he has made, I think, a mis- 
take of sixty miles in his addition (of 
which he himself suggests the possi- 
bility) it was certainly arduous be- 
yond anything we know of travelling 
to-day. If any reader doubt the state- 
ment, let him merely copy the letter 
on a typewriter, as I have just done. 
He will become devoutly thankful for 
the introduction of modern con- 
veniences. 
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Early Churches at the North End, 
Boston 


By William I. Cole 


“4 HE first church gathered with- 
in the limits of Old Boston 
was, paradoxically speaking, 
the Second Church. The 

First Church of the town had been or- 
ganized in Charlestown, under a tree, 
by John Winthrop, Thomas Dudley and 
others, before they and their follow- 
ers crossed over to the peninsula of 
Shawmut, or “Trimontaine,” and 
found, at last, “a place for our sitting 
down.” For nearly twenty years after 
their removal hither, the church which 
they had brought with them was the 
sole church of the community ; and its 
mecting-house, originally a small, low 
building of mud walls and thatched 
roof,—later a larger and more preten- 
tious wooden structure—was the only 
place of public worship. In 1649. 
however, “by reason of the popularity 
of the town, there being too many to 
meet in one assembly,” the people liv- 
ing at the northernend of the peninsula 
were gathered into a separate church 
body. 

North Boston, as this part of the 
town was called, the North End of the 
present day, had undergone considera- 
ble change since Anne Pollard, the 
impulsive young woman who was the 
foremost to leap ashore from the first 
boat load of colonists, had found it a 
place “very uneven, abounding in 
small hollows and swamps, covered 
with blueberries and other bushes.” 


The narrow neck joining it to the 
main part of the peninsula had been 
cut through by a canal, which was 
bridged at one or two points. Three 
main traveled ways crossed the island 
thus created, one to Snow Hill, now 
Copp’s Hill; one to the Winnisimmet 
ferry; and one to the present North 
Square, where the “long wharf” 
reached out into the water. These 
rough paths were the beginnings of 
what are now Salem, Hanover and 
North streets. A windmill for the 
grinding of corn stood on Snow Hill; 
and near by, on the slope of the hill, a 
strong battery had been built of timber 
and earth. Houses, for the most part 
small, unpainted, and unimposing, fol- 
lowed the coast line at irregular inter- 
vals, or were gathered in a cluster 
around the hill, or in the neighborhood 
of the “long wharf.” Although the 
population at this time did not include 
over thirty householders, business was 
rapidly increasing and removals hither 
from south of the canal were becoming 
more and more frequent. 

A meeting-house was built by the 
new religious society, which became 
known as the North Church, at the top 
of a gentle slope where now is North 
Square. No description of this building 
has come down to us. Probably it was 
a plain square structure, not very large, 
with the usual high pulpit and wall 


pews. Some of these pews, it is said, 
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NORTH SQUARE 


had private doors opening into the 
street. Ladders, branded with the town 
mark, hung on the outside for use in 
case of fire. These ladders, be it ob- 
served, were not for the protection of 
the sacred edifice alone—which, devoid 
as it was of all heating apparatus, was 
in little danger of fire from within— 
but of the entire neighborhood. Thus 
the meeting-house was a primitive fire 
station as well as a place of worship. 
One wonders whether attendants upon 
its services discovered any symbolism 
in the fire ladders suspended without. 
Did they see in them a figure of the 
church as a means of escape from eter- 
nal flames? Such a use of material ob- 
jects to illustrate spiritual truth was 
especially congenial to the Puritan 
mind. 

But the ladders did not save this 


building from destruction by fire; for 
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in 1676 it was burned in a conflagra- 
tion that swept away all the houses in 
the vicinity. The next year it was re- 
placed by a larger edifice, also of wood, 
with a rather low belfry. This second 
structure, which was looked upon as 
“a model of the first architecture in 
New England,” after serving its pur- 
pose as a church home for almost a 
hundred years, in the winter of 
1775-76 was pulled down by the Brit- 
ish for firewood. Whether this build- 
ing, like its predecessors, combined the 
office of fire station with that of meet- 
ing-house, is uncertain; but for many 
years it was a public arsenal, the pow- 
der of the town being kept here. What 
a variety of solemn thoughts must 
have filled the minds of the worship- 
pers within its walls! To the reminders 
from the pulpit of spiritual perils were 
added from the storage under the same 
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roof those of physical perils. In view 
of this strange storage, any references 
to the uncertainty of life must have 
had peculiar point and force! 

The first regular minister of the 
North Church was the Rev. John 
Mayo. Of his personality and labors 
little, if anything, is known to-day. The 
records of the church give one item, 
however, concerning his funeral which, 
unintentionally perhaps, lights up for a 
moment contemporary customs. Ac- 
cording to this entry, the whole cost 
of the funeral was ten pounds and four 
shillings, of which only six shillings 
were paid for the grave and six shil- 
lings for the coffin, while three pounds 
and seventeen shillings were spent for 
wine and five pounds and fifteen shil- 
lings for gloves. 

The two succeeding ministers were 
Increase Mather, and his son, col- 
league, and finally his successor—the 
more famous Cotton Mather. The 
combined pastorates of these two men 
extended over a period of more than 
sixty years, during the greater part of 
which time the pulpit of the North 
Church was the most conspicuous pul- 
pit not only in Boston but in Amer- 
ica. If father and son were contrasted, 
it might be said that the former was 
more the man of affairs, the latter more 
the scholar and preacher. To the du- 
ties of his ministry, Increase Mather 
added those of the presidency of Har- 
vard College, from 1684 to 1701. He 
was also for several years the agent of 
Massachusetts at the court of James 
the Second and of William and Mary. 
When the lineal descendant and pres- 
ent representative of the North Church 
selected an incident in the life of this 
man of many activities to depict in a 
“minister’s window,” it chose that 


of his appearing before the English 
Commissioners to protest against the 


surrender of the colony charter. The 


window, which adorns its house of 
worship on Copley Square, shows him 
standing, a tall, commanding figure, in 
the act of addressing the royal com- 
missioners, who are seated at a table, 
the simple austere garb of the Puritan 
priest being in marked contrast to the 
rich dress of the Englishmen. 

But as a minister alone, Increase 
Mather would still be a conspicuous 
character in the early annals of New 
England. His appearance in the pulpit 
is described as having been peculiarly 
apostolic. His voice was strong and 
he sometimes used it with great effect, 
delivering sentences which he wished 
to make especially impressive “with 
such a tonitrous cogency,” to use the 
words of his son, “that his hearers were 
struck with awe like that produced by 
the fall of thunderbolts.”” The same 
authority affirms, also, that it was his 
custom to “back everything he said 
with some strong or agreeable sentence 
from the Scriptures.” 

If an incident in the life of Cotton 
Mather were singled out for represen- 
tation as being peculiarly characteristic 
of the man, probably it would be one 
suggested by the part he took against 
the witches. It might be that described 
by Calef in connection with the hang- 
ing at Salem of the Rev. George Bur- 
roughs. According to this writer, the 
sympathy with the condemned man 
was so great that at ore time the spec- 
tators seemed likely to hinder the ex- 
ecution. “As soon as he was turned 
off,” he goes on to say, “Mr. Cotton 
Mather being mounted upon a horse, 
addressed himself unto the People, 
partly to declare that he (Rev. Mr. 
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Burroughs) was no ordained minister, 
and partly to possess the People of his 
guilt; saying, that the Devil has often 
been transformed into an Angel of 
Light ; and this did somewhat appease 
the People and the Executions went 
on.”” Probably an incident of this kind 
would be chosen to perpetuate the 
memory of Cotton Mather; for, 
strange as it may seem, his persecu- 
tion of the witches, although otf short 
duration and far less fanatical than 
that of some of his contemporaries, is 
more frequently dwelt upon than any 
of the other activities of his long life, 
many of which were of a beneficent 
character, unquestioned even to-day. 
Without doubt few historical charac- 


ters are less understood than Cotton 
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Mather. Self-conscious to an unusual 
degree he undoubtedly was; but what 
else could be expected of a man of his 
natural parts reared in the days when, 
to quote Barrett Wendell: 

“As soon as children could talk, they were 
set to a process of deliberate introspection, 
whose mark is left in the constitutional mel- 
ancholy and the frequent insanity of their 
descendants.” 

The belief in witchcraft, for which 
he is especially censured, was well- 
nigh universal at that time. In Eng- 
land alone, more witches were hanged 
or burned every year, for many years, 
than were put to death during the 
whole period of the Salem frenzy. To 
his weakness and eccentricities, of 
which he possessed not a few, were 
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added qualities of the highest charac- 
ter. Although a persecutor of witches, 
he was at the same time a scholar of 
immense learning, a powerful preach- 
er, and, what few familiar with his life 
can really doubt, a good man. 

Early in the eighteenth century the 
population of the North End had in- 
creased to such an extent that the 
North Meeting-house was _ over- 
crowded and the need of a second place 
of worship began to be felt. In 1713, 
Cotton Mather, foreseeing that another 
religious society must be formed be- 
cause of the “swarming brethren,” 
wrote characteristically in his diary: 

“God calls me in an extraordinary man- 
ner to be armed for the Trials which I may 


undergo in a church breaking all to pieces, 
through the Impertinences of a proud crew, 


that must have pues for their despicable 
Families.” 

Nevertheless, his wounded vanity 
did not prevent him from advising 
with those about to start a new church, 
and preaching to them two appropriate 
sermons in a private house. The fol- 
lowing year the associates, consisting 
primarily of “seventeen substantial 
mechanics,” built for themselves a 
church house at the corner of Hanover 
and Clark streets. An interesting fact 
in connection with its erection is that 
permission to build it of wood had to 
be obtained from the General Court, a 
law having been passed two or three 
years before prohibiting other con- 
struction than brick or stone. 

This meeting-house, of small dimen- 
sions, but enlarged later, was put up 
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without assistance from the more 
wealthy part of the community, except- 
ing what was “derived from their 
prayers and good wishes.” So diffi- 
cult was the undertaking that several 
years afterward, by way of compensa- 
tion to the builders, the church voted: 

“That if by any means this house should 
be demolished, they shall have the privilege, 
by themselves and their heirs, to rebuild 
the same with such others as they please to 
associate with them in the work.” 

The contingency provided for by 
this action occurred in 1802, when the 
building was taken down to make room 
for a larger and finer structure; but 
the privilege graciously conferred was 
not claimed. 

The later building, it may be inter- 
esting to know, was after a design by 
Charles Bulfinch. Enlarged and other- 
wise altered, it is still standing, al- 
though no longer the home of its orig- 
inal owners. 

The new organization was called the 
New North Church to distinguish it 
from the North, henceforth the Old 
North Church. Among its first dea- 
cons was John Dixwell, a son of one 
of the judges of Charles the First. 

The early history of this church was 
marked by a dissension leading to a 
permanent division and engendering 
between the two opposing factions a 
bitterness of feeling that was many 
years in dying out. The cause of so 
great a dissension was the calling and 
installation of a Rev. Mr. Thatcher as 
a colleague with the pastor. Rev. Mr. 
Thacher was settled pastor of 
the church in Weymouth, and 
the real point at issue was the 
propriety of taking him away 
from his flock. In view of mod- 
ern church methods in securing pastors 
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the mere raising of such a question 
seems well nigh absurd, still more so 
allowing it to become a subject of 
fierce altercation. In justification of 
their course, the supporters of Mr. 
Thacher gave, among other reasons, if 
an old writer is to be believed, that: 
“He was afflicted with the asthma, 
which was attributed to the local sit- 
uation of the place. The air of Boston 
was more congenial to his health.” To 
this his opponents replied, according to 
the same authority, that “his disease 
was not very alarming till he was tam- 
pered with about changing his parish.” 
Thus early in the history of New Eng- 
land were ministers accused by their 
detractors of making the need of a 
more salubrious climate an excuse for 
accepting a call to a larger field. 
Those who had resisted the calling 
of Mr. Thacher, when they found that 
their efforts had been in vain, set them- 
selves to work to prevent his settle- 
ment. The council, in which were rep- 
resented but two other churches, the 
church at Milton and the church at 
Rumney Marsh, now a part of Chel- 
sea, met at the house of the pastor, 
which was situated at the corner of 
Salem and North Bennet streets. The 
“aggrieved brethren,” on the other 
hand, met at the house of one of their 
leaders, at the corner of Hanover and 
North Bennet streets, by which, under 
ordinary circumstances, the council 
would pass on its way to the meeting- 
house. Their purpose in this was to 
intercept the council and prevent it, 
by force if necesasry, from entering 
the sacred doors. The pastor, however, 
learning that such a plot was on foot, 
conducted the council by a back way 
through what is now Tileston street, 
thus getting it into the building with- 
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out disturbance. Both factions as- 
sumed, apparently, that possession of 
the pulpit was all the points of the law. 

Active opposition now ceased, but 
the disaffected members left the church 
and formed a separate organization, 
the third of the same faith and order 
in the North End; and built a place of 
worship on the upper part of Hanover 
street. In the first stress of wrathful 
resentment, they proposed to call the 
new society the “Revenge Church of 
Christ,” but milder counsels prevail- 
ing they allowed themselves to become 
known as the New Brick Church, from 
the construction of their meeting- 
house, which was of brick. 

But one fling they must have at the 
church from which they had come out, 
and especially at the direct cause of all 
the trouble. As a vane for their steeple 
they chose a gilded cock in derisive ref- 


erence, so it is said, to Mr. Thacher 
whose first name was Peter. To make 
this reference unmistakable, when the 
cock was put in place, a ‘“merrie fel- 
low,’ if an old chronicler is trust- 
worthy, climbed upon it and, turning it 
in the direction of the New North 
Meeting-house, crowed lustily three 
times! This vane gained for the edifice 
which it surmounted the sobriquet of 
the “‘cockerel church,” a name surviv- 
ing in “Cockerel Hall” by which the 
building occupying the same site is 
known to-day. When the New Brick 
Meeting-house was taken down at the 
time of the widening of Hanover 
street, the cock was transferred to the 
Shepherd Memorial Church in Cam- 
bridge, where it still can be seen facing 
the direction from which the wind 
blows, a perpetual symbol of change- 
ableness. 
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Individual expressions of bitter feel- 
ing toward the New North, on the part 
of the seceders, were not lacking. One 
man nailed up his pew in his former 
church home, that at least one pew 
there would always be empty. For 
several years the pew remained nailed 
up, until certain persons entering the 
meeting-house by night sawed out the 
section of the floor upon which the 
pew stood and, carrying the whole 
away, placed it at the shop door of its 
owner, where it excited much mirth 
among the passersby. 

As time went on, however, the feel- 
ing grew less and less bitter and the 
occasion of it became the subject of 
many a joke. A rather grim illustra- 
tion of this has been preserved. It 
seems that Mr. Thacher died at night, 
in the midst of a severe storm accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, 
which was very unusual at that season 
of the year. The next morning, accord- 
ing to the story,a member of his church 
passing along the street met an ac- 
quaintance and asked him if he knew 
that Parson Thacher was dead? “No,” 
said the other, “when did he die?” “In 
the midst of the storm,” was the reply. 
“Well,” rejoined the friend, “he went 
off with as much noise as he came!” 

Strangely enough, the character and 
ability of Mr. Thatcher appear to have 
plaved no part in this historic quarrel. 
So far as is known he was personally 
acceptable to those opposed to his call 
and settlement. The question so vio- 
lently in dispute was one of church 
polity exclusively. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Thacher proved to be a pop- 
ular preacher, and was greatly beloved. 
His ministry also was far from un- 
fruitful. From his installation till his 
death in 1736, a period of sixteen 


years, 383 persons were admitted into 
the full communion of the church; and 
g2 were given the covenant, without 
admission into full communion. When 
the somewhat severe conditions of 
church membership in those days are 
remembered, such figures appear quite 
remarkable. 

Following Mr. Thatcher in the min- 
istry of the New North, after an in- 
terval of a few years, came Andrew 
and John Eliot, perhaps its two most 
eminent pastors. Like Increase and 
Cotton Mather, they were father and 
son ; and their pastorates, separated by 
a few months only, comprised a term 
of seventy years. The most salient 
characteristic of the elder Eliot seems 
to have been circumspection, for he 
bore the nickname of “Andrew Sly.” 
One of his maxims is said to have 
been: 

“When your parishioners are divided in 
sentiment, enjoy your own opinion and act 
according to your best judgment; but join 
neither as a partisan.” 

Although suspected during his 
earlier life of being a Tory at heart, be- 
cause of his friendship for Gov. 
Hutchinson, in his later years he 
proved that he was not wanting in true 
patriotism. With the exception of 
Mathew Byles, the pastor of the Hollis 
Street Church at the South End, he 
was the only Congregational minister 
who remained at his post during the 
siege of Boston. 

A sermon of his, still in existence, 
has a peculiar interest because of the 
circumstances under which it was 
given. These are indicated by the title 
page: “A Sermon Preached the 
Lord’s-Day before the Execution of 
Levi Ames, who suffered Death for 
Burglary, Oct. 21, 1773, Act. 22.” A 
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foot-note explains still further: “This 
discourse was preached at the desire of 
the Prisoner, who was present when it 
was delivered.” The subject was, per- 
tinently, “Christ’s Promise to the peni- 
tent Thief,” from the text, “To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 

The closing words were addressed 
rather to the gen- 
eral audience than 
to the condemned 
man: 

“Let me exhort and 
intreat all who may 
attend the execution 
of this poor con- 
demned criminal, to 
lay to heart such an 
affecting sight, and to 
behave with decency 
and seriousness on 
such a solemn occa- 
sion. And may the 
awul spectacle be a 
means of instruction 
and amendment to sin- 
ners. 

Doubtless this 
exhortation to due 
propriety of con- 
duct at the hang- 
ing was needed at 
a time when a pub- 
lic execution was 
looked upon as the 
greatest of diver- 
sions, imparting to the day of its 
occurrence the character of a holi- 
day. 

The younger Eliot’s most distin- 
guishing trait was, apparently, cath- 
olicity of spirit, as the epithet of the 
“liberal Christian,” often applied to 
him, seems to imply. Of him it was 
said: 

“Good men he loved and associated with, 
although they differed from him in senti- 





ment, and excluded none from his pulpit on 
that account.” 

For this spirit of tolerance he re- 
ceived many a reproof from some of 
his ministerial brethren. Once in par- 
ticular was he chided—perhaps repri- 
manded would be the exacter word— 
for “inviting Mr. Hill, an amiable man, 
to preach for him, 
who belonged to 
the church call- 
ed the Church of 
New Jerusalem.” 
On another occa- 
sion he gave of- 
fence by acting as 
pall-bearer at the 
funeral of a Meth- 
odist minister who 
had been a neigh- 
bor of his. He 
was on intimate 
terms with the 
Universalist min- 
ister whose church 
building was not 
far from his own 
meeting-house, 
which likewise was 
frowned upon. 

During the min- 
istry of the two 
Eliots the New 
North reached the 
point of its greatest prosperity. In the 
period directly preceding the Revolu- 
tion, the population and prosperity, if 
not the fashion, of the town were cen- 
tered at the North End; and the con- 
gregations gathering Sunday after 
Sunday in the New North Meeting- 
house were the largest and most influ- 
ential in Boston. After the departure 
of the British, however, social deter- 
ioration set in here, which went on 
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with increasing rapidity nearly up to 
the present time. Of course the 
churches quickly felt the change. At 
the very beginning of the century just 
closed, a writer deplores the altered as- 
pect of the ‘face of the assembly” at 
the New North and attributes it to 
“the local situation of the meeting- 
house.” “The young gentlemen who 
have married wives in other parts of 
the town,” he goes on to say in explan- 
ation, “have found it difficult to per- 
suade them to become so ungenteel as 
to attend worship at the North End; 
while the ladies of the society, as they 
have become wives, have affected to 
consider it a mark of taste to change 
their minister.” 

Even most of the pastors had be- 
come non-resident. According to this 
same writer, only one out of the six or 
more lived in his field of labor. 

This single exception must have 
been John Eliot; for both he and his 
father always dwelt in the midst of 
those among whom they worked. It 
is pleasant to read also of these two 
pastors that they went among the peo- 
ple of theirchurch, “not only when duty 
called them, as in cases of marriage, 
sickness and death, but in a social man- 
ner as friends.” Their parishioners 
in turn visited them on Sunday even- 
ings, “at which times their studies 
were filled with them, not for the sake 
of religious conversation only, but 
here the common topics of the day 
were talked over, much information 
given and received relative to the pol- 
itics of the time and the interest of the 
country.” Many men not belonging to 
the parish were in the habit of joining 
these circles. Surely the two Eliots 
are worthy of imitation by all pastors 
of all times. 
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The house in which the Eliots lived, 
and where these Sunday evening gath- 
erings were held, had been, curiously 
enough, the home at one time of In- 
crease and Cotton Mather. A section 
of the original building is still standing 
on Hanover street. 

After the Revolution, the Old North 
Church people, whose meeting-house 
had been demolished by the British 
soldiers, were invited to worship with 
the New Brick, the membership of the 
latter having been greatly reduced by 
the war. The result was a formal 
union of the two societies, mother and 
daughter, or, more exactly, mother and 
granddaughter, in 1779, under the 
name of the Second Church. 

The middle period in the history of 
the church thus reorganized was dis- 
tinguished by the ministration, for a 
brief time, of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
called in 1829 as colleague to the pas- 
tor. Mr. Emerson soon succeeded to 
the full pastorate, discharging its du- 
ties until 1832, when he resigned the 
office. The reason for this act was the 
radical difference between his view of 
the Lord’s Supper and that generally 
held by the church and the Congrega- 
tional body at large. This rite, he de- 
clares in his farewell discourse, ought 
not to be observed, inasmuch as it con- 
fused the idea of God by transferring 
the worship of Him to Christ. Christ 
is the mediator only as the instructor 
of man, he explains. In the least peti- 
tion to God “the soul stands alone with 
God, and Jesus is no more present to 
your mind than your brother or child.” 
This entire sermon was an epoch-mak- 
ing utterance in the Unitarian move- 
ment. 

After withdrawing from the church, 
Mr. Emerson left the city to live hence- 
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forth in Concord. It was in connec- 
tion with his departure from Boston 
at this time that he wrote the well 
known poem beginning: 
“Good-bye, proud world; I’m going home.” 
For sixty-four years the North 
Church was the 
only church in the 
North End, with 
one exception. 
This exception was 
a small body of 
Baptists, meeting 
in a little wooden 
structure in the 
neighborhood _ of 
Salem street, on 
the edge of what 
was called the 
‘‘mill-pond.” Or- 
ganized in Charles- 
town in 1665, this 
church had remov- 
ed hither by the 
way of East Bos- 
ton fifteen years 
later. Its recep- 
tion in the town 
had been very far 
from friendly, the 
governor and 
council promptly 
ordering that the 
doors and windows 
of its scarcely fin- 
ished meeting- 
house be boarded 
up. This proceed- 
ing on the part of 
the civil authorities is less surprising, 
in view of the fact that only thirty-six 
years before a man had been publicly 
whipped at Hingham for refusing to 
allow his child to be baptized, the belief 
in infant baptism being one of the car- 
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dinal heresies of the Baptists. Less 
than forty years after the boarding up 
of these doors and windows, at the or- 
dination in the very same edifice of a 
pastor of the church, Cotton Mather 
was present and preached the sermon. 
In this sermon, 
whose subject was, 
“Good men _ uni- 
ted,” the speaker 
condemned ‘‘the 
withdrawal of fel- 
lowship from good 
men,” and ‘‘the 
disposition to in- 
flict uneasy cir- 
cumstances upon 
them under the 
wretched notion of 
wholesome severi- 
ties.” Thus the 
plant of religious 
tolerance had al- 
ready taken root 
in the somewhat 
stony soil of New 
England and was 
beginning to grow. 

For one hundred 
and fifty years the 
church worshipped 
by the side of the 
“mill-pond,” a 
larger edifice re- 
placing the orig- 
inal one; then re- 
moved to the cor- 
ner of Hanover 
and Union streets. 
One of its pastors during this period, 
the Rev. Samuel Stillman, gave the 
church considerable dignity and influ- 
ence, being regarded as one of the able 
preachers in the Revolutionary days. 
People of the town and strangers alike, 
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so it is said, many of them men and 
women of distinction, thronged the 
aisles of his obscure little meeting- 
house, drawn hither by his eloquence. 
In 1743 a division occurred in this 
church which led to the formation of 
a new society, as the separation in the 
New North had resulted in the New 
Brick. In this 
case, however, 
the division was 
mainly over a 
question of the- 
ology rather 
than of church 
polity. The 
pastor was ac- 
cused of hold- 
ing unsound re- 
ligious views, 
and also of op- 
posing ‘“‘the 
work of God in 
the land.” ‘‘The 
work of God” 
was the Great 
Awakening, 
which, begun 
by Jonathan 
Edwards in 
1735, had re- 
ceived a fresh 
impulse from 
the opportune 
arrival in this 
country of 
George White- 
field, the Wesleyan preacher. The un- 
soundness of the pastor’s views con- 
sisted in his tendency to Arminianism, 
the essence of which was repudiation 
of the doctrines of “election” and “rep- 
robation.” Now this very heresy, as it 
extended in New England, had pre- 
pared the way for Whitefield’s won- 








derful work; as it later made possible 
the establishment of Methodism in 
Boston and elsewhere. Therefore the 
opposition of the Baptist pastor to the 
“work of God,” of whatsoever nature 
it was, must have been on other than 
theological grounds. 

The seceders built a place of worship 

near that of the 
/ parent church, 
J in what is now 
j Baldwin Place. 
By the end of 
the century the 
society had so 
increased that 
the building 
was enlarged, 
and a few years 
later was taken 
down to be re- 
placed by a still 
more commodi- 
ous edifice. The 
early history of 
this Second 
Baptist church 
was compara- 
tively unevent- 
ful. 

The Metho- 
dist as well as 
the Baptist form 
of faith gained 
its first foothold 
in Boston at 
the North End. 
Among the British soldiers who came 
in 1768 were some Methodists who 
made the beginning of a society. About 
1772 a small organization was formed, 
which soon after became extinct. While 
there was some preaching in the in- 
terval, it was not until 1790 that 
Methodism was fairly established 
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REVEREND JOHN MURRAY 


here—its founder, the Rev. Jesse Lee, 
holding his first public service in the 
town in July of that year. This service 
took place under the historic old elm 
on the Common, at the close of a Sab- 
bath day. The appearance of the 
preacher and the effect that he pro- 
duced have been thus described: 
“Upon a rude table a man of powerful 
frame and of a serene but shrewd counten- 
ance, took his stand. Four persons ap- 
proached, ani curiously gazed while he 
sung. Kneeling he prayed with a fervor 
unknown in the Puritan pulpits, attracting 
crowds of promenaders from the shady 
walks. Three thousand people drank in his 
flowing thoughts, as, from a pocket Bible 
without notes, he proclaimed a free salva- 
tion. .. . It was agreed, said one who heard 
him, that such a man had not visited New 
England since the days of Whitefield.” 


Five years later the first meeting- 
house of the denomination was built. 
It was situated on Methodist Alley, 
now Hanover avenue, and was a small, 
plain, wooden building, rough and un- 
finished within, benches without backs 
serving for pews. The society at this 
time numbered about forty, all of 
whom were poor. While in no sense 
persecuted, they suffered at first many 


petty annoyances similar to those that 
the Salvation Army endures to-day on 
its appearance in a new community. 
Within thirty years their numbers had 
so increased that a larger meeting place 
became imperative, and in 1828 they 
finished and dedicated a new house of 
worship on North Bennet street. 

One other important form of relig- 
ious faith came into Boston through 
the North End. In 1785 the first so- 
ciety of Universalists in the town was 
gathered by the Rev. John Murray, 
the “father of Universalism” in this 
country. A house of worship for the 
new sect was ready at hand in the sa- 
cred edifice at the corner of Hanover 
and North Bennet streets recently va- 
cated by the followers of Rev. Samuel 
Mather. 

To account for this structure it is 
necessary to go back a period of fifty 
years. In 1732, Samuel Mather, a 
son of Cotton Mather, was dismissed 
from the Old North, after a service of 
nine years as colleague of its pastor. 
The reasons for this action on the part 
of the church are vaguely stated as his 
being “not entirely sound in doctrine, 
and not entirely proper in conduct.” 
The latter charge was based solely on 
his attitude toward the Great Awak- 
ening already referred to. Wherein his 
heresy lay is not given. With him 
went ninety-three others of the church, 
who put up the building in question. 
This they and their successors occupied 
until the death of their pastor, in 1785, 
when most of them returned to the 
Second Church. 

Of Samuel Mather, it may be said 
in passing, that he was accounted a 
man of learning although not a power- 
ful preacher. In spite of the opposi- 
tion that he aroused, there is no good 
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reason to doubt his uprightness. That 
he was generally esteemed, appears 
from the title pages of two sermons 
preached by him, one on the death of 
Queen Caroline, “in the audience of his 
excellency the governor ;’ the other on 
the death of “the high, puissant, and 
most illustrious Prince Frederick Lew- 
is, Prince of Great Britain.” The latter 
was “in the audience of the honorable 
Spencer Phips, Esq., lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and commander in chief, and 


The Universalists, acquiring the 
property left when the church of Sam- 
uel Mather was disbanded, made it 
their church home.. 

A dramatic contrast was involved in 
this change of ownership and occupa- 
tion; for Samuel Mather had been a 
strong opponent of Universalism. 
His best known if not his only con- 
troversial book bears the title: 


“All men will not be saved forever, or an 
attempt to prove that this is a Scriptural 
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the honorable his majesty’s council, of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay.” 

A third sermon of his which has 
been preserved was prepared and 
preached for the benefit of the same 
Levi Ames that Andrew Eliot ad- 
dressed, both discourses being given 
on the Sunday before the man was 
hung for burglary. The subject of 
Mather’s sermon was “Christ sent to 
heal the broken-hearted.” Poor Levi 
Ames; one cannot but hope that these 
two sermons of his last Sabbath on 
earth brought peace to his heart! 





Doctrine; and to give a sufficient answer 
to the Publisher of the Extracts in favor 
of the Salvation of all Men.” 
Nevertheless, within a few months 
of his death, in the very pulpit which 
for so many years he had occupied, the 
voice of the Rev. John Murray was 
lifted up in the exposition of the doc- 
trine of ultimate universal salvation! 
The building was enlarged in 1792, 
repaired and partially remodeled a few 
years later; and in 1838 demolished 
preparatory to the erection of the brick 
structure still standing. 
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One more early church at the North 
End remains to be spoken of. In 1723 
Christ Church, the second Episcopal 
church in the town, dedicated a 
stately house of worship on Salem 
street, near the two Baptist meeting- 
houses. At one period it was a large 
and prosperous society, 
and is to-day the sole 
survivor at the North 
End of all the churches 
worshipping there pre- 
vious to the nineteenth 
century; but it is less 
famous for its history 
than for its house of 
worship, which it has 
occupied from the first. 
The edifice, erected one 
hundred and _ seventy- 
five years ago, from a 
design by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, if report is 
to be believed, retains 
generally its original 
appearance. External- 
ly the body of the 
building is plain and 
uninteresting, differing 
little from that of all 
old houses of worship 
in New England; but 
the steeple gives dignity 
and distinction to the 
whole structure. The 
interior resembles that 
of an old English church, and is at 
once quaint and beautiful. 

Around this venerable sanctuary are 
gathered many associations, not a few 
of them having to do with important 
events in American history. In the 
steeple, according to tradition, were 
displayed the signal lanterns of Paul 
Revere, “which warned the country 
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of the march of the British troops to 
Lexington and Concord.” From the 
tower General Gage witnessed the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill; and in one of the 
burial vaults beneath the nave, for 
after the English custom the space un- 
der the floor was used in the early 
days for sepulchre, the 
remains of General Pit- 
cairn reposed until they 
were transferred to 
Westminster Abbey. 

Among the treasures 
and curiosities of the 
church are parts of a 
communion service pre- 
sented by George the 
Second and bearing the 
royal arms; a copy of 
the ‘‘Vinegar” Bible, in 
which, by a misprint, 
the word ‘‘vinegar” is 
substituted for ‘‘vine- 
yard” in the parable; 
prayer-books in which 
all the prayers for the 
king and royal family 
are covered with pieces 
of plain paper, pasted 
on after the Revolu- 
tion; and, as one of 
the mural decorativns, 
a bust of Washington 
by Houdon, the dis- 
tinguished French 
sculptor. 

Services are held here every Sunday 
morning, attended by a small congre- 
gation made up chiefly of sightseers ; 
and a Sunday-school of a few members 
meets in the afternoon. This Sunday- 
school dates back to 1815, and is per- 
haps the oldest Sunday-school in the 
country. 

With the exception of Christ 
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Church, as has been said, not one of 
the early churches at the North End is 
to be found there to-day. The North, 
or Old North, which was merged into 
the New Brick Church, now has a 
house of worship on Copley Square; 
the New North Church, after remov- 
ing to Bulfinch street, became extinct ; 
the First Baptist Church is occupying 
a stately edifice on Commonwealth ave- 
nue; the Second 
Baptist is housed 
on Warren ‘ave- 
nue, and is known 
as the Warren 
Avenue Baptist 
Church; the 
First Methodist 
Church is con- 
tinued in the 
Grace Method- 
ist Episcopal 
Church, worship- 
ping on Temple 
street, and the 
First Universal- 
ist Church was 
dissolved in 1864. 
Of the Protestant 
churches  estab- 
lished in this part 
of Boston since 
the beginning of 
the century just ended, two or three 
only remain. The Hanover Street 
Church, of which Lyman Beecher was 
pastor at one time, removed to Bow- 
doin street and later went out of ex- 
istence, and the Salem Street Church 
merged into the Mariners’ Church. 
Those that still are to be found here 
comprise three societies for carrying 
on work especially among sailors, and 
a Methodist Episcopal Church of Ital- 
ians in charge of an Italian pastor. 





THE BALDWIN PLACE SYNAGOGUE 


Protestantism has all but disap- 
peared from the North End and in its 
place have come alien forms of faith. 
Within a stone’s throw of the site of 
the Old North Meeting-house, stands 
the church home of an Italian Roman 
Catholic body; the former meeting- 
house of the New North is now occu- 
pied by Irish and that of the First 
Methodist Church by Portuguese Ro- 
man Catholics; 
while what was 
once the church 
home of the Sec- 
ond Baptist 
Church has _ be- 
come an orthodox 
Jewish syna- 
gogue. 

In a word, the 
religious sit ua- 
tion at the North 
End to-day, 
broadly consid- 
ered, departs 
more and more 
widely from that 
in each remoter 
period, until it 
presents the most 
amazing contrast 
to what it was two 
hundred and fifty 
years ago when Puritanism was the 
dominant and sole form of faith. Puri- 
tanism departed with the Mathers and 
Protestantism has all but disappeared, 
while alien faiths have increased more 
and more. In its religious aspects at 
the present time the North End can be 
likened only to a palimpsest on which 
over the half erased annals of Protes- 
tantism are written in large characters 
the records of Roman Catholicism and 
orthodox Judaism. 
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LAY DOWN THE AXE, FLING BY THE SPADE; 
LEAVE IN ITS TRACK THE TOILING PLOUGH; 
THE RIFLE AND THE BAYONET-BLADE 

FOR ARMS LIKE YOURS 








WERE FITTER NOW.”* 




















